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. Iris convenient to forget the fate of Poland, or, whenever the inconvenient 
reality challenges forgetfulness, to conclude, by a process of deception 
and self-deception, that the fate of Poland is not what it is, and that the 
consequences will not be what they will be. What for more than two 
hundred years has been known as ‘ the Polish question ’ remains unsolved. 
But the tearful forebodings of Maria Theresa and the grave admonishments 
of Edmund Burke and Sheridan retain all their force and, until ‘ the 
Polish question ’ has been solved, neither ‘ the German question ’ nor the 
larger ‘ European question ’ will have been solved. 

The mere catalogue of pledges—of promises, assurances, guarantees, 
pacts, treaties, and charters—that commit Great Britain politically, 
morally, and juridically to the restoration of Polish independence, would 
fill many pages. There has not been a debate in the House of Lords or 
Commons, with Poland for its subject (and there have been many such 
debates), in which one or the other of these pledges has not been repeated 
and re-affirmed, from the time when the Anglo-Polish Pact of Mutual 
Assistance was signed, on August 25th, 1939, until the meeting of the 
*Big Three’ at Potsdam, where these pledges have found their burial 


It has been asserted, and is widely believed, that although Poland 
has lost her eastern territories—to which, so we are falsely told, she had 
no right—she has received ‘ compensation ’ at the expense of the common 
foe, so that what has been achieved on her behalf and in fulfilment of so 
many pledges, may not be altogether what the Poles desire, may not be 
entirely what Great Britain intended when she went to war ‘for Poland,’ 
but is, on the whole (and considering the difficulties and the changed 
circumstances), a ‘ solution’ of ‘ the Polish problem,’ a solution which, 
if it does not satisfy the Poles, ought to satisfy them ; which does, broadly 
speaking, honour the pledges given by Great Britain and her Allies, and 
is, taking it all in all, the fulfilment of one of her principal declared war 
aims, the restoration of Polish independence. 

But the truth is that these pledges have not been honoured—either 
severally or all in all—and that the declared war aim has not been achieved, 
for the extinction of Polish independence is complete. 
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It is not our purpose, here, to recapitulate all the pledges,’ but to 
remark on the one which is the most important, after the guarantee 
which was honoured when Great Britain went to war with Germany, 
‘although ‘its significance is unknown, or hardly known, to the public. 

We refer to the ‘Secret Protocol’ which was first disclosed by Mr. 
Petherick in the House of Commons on February 28th, 1945. It is 
appended to the Anglo-Polish Pact of Mutual Assistance and is described 
in the Pact itself as ‘ an integral part ’ thereof. 

Under paragraphs 1 and 2, article 6, of the Pact, Great Britain and 
Poland agreed to inform each other about new ‘ undertakings of assistance 
against aggression which they have already given or may give to other 
States.” Under paragraph 3 of the same article, they agree that ‘ any 
new undertaking ’ by either party ‘ shall neither “‘ limit their obligations ”’ 
under the Pact, nor “ indirectly create new obligations between the 
contracting party not participating in these undertakings and the third 
State concerned.” ’ 

The agreement between Great Britain, the United States, and Russia, 
which was adumbrated at Teheran, confirmed at Yalta, and formally 
integrated in the European order at Potsdam, with regard to the status 
and the frontiers of Poland, is not compatible with this last paragraph in 
so far as it ‘ indirectly ’ created ‘ new obligations ’ between Poland, who 
did not ‘ participate,’ and Russia, the ‘ third State concerned.’ 

In Article 1 of the ‘Secret Protocol,’ Great Britain and Poland 
declare—what is not stated in the published text of the Pact (the text, 
that is to say, minus the Protocol)—that aggression, not by Russia, but 
by Germany alone, will be regarded as a casus belli. Article 3 of the 
* Protocol,’ however, lays down in clear, even if clumsy, language, that 
“undertakings ’ of the kind referred to in Article 6 of the Pact must ‘ be 
so framed that this execution should at no time prejudice either the 
sovereignty or territorial inviolability of the other contracting party "— 
that is to say, of Poland or of Great Britain. 

At Yalta, Great Britain not only agreed to the miscalled ‘ Curzon 
Line ’ (which she had herself proposed) as the eastern frontier of Poland, 
but also to the ‘ Lublin Committee ’ as ‘ the basis ’ for the future Govern- 
ment of Poland. The agreement indubitably ‘ prejudiced’ the 
‘sovereignty ’ and the ‘territorial integrity’ of Poland. It therefore 
violated the fundamental treaty between Great Britain and Poland, the 
Pact of Mutual Assistance. 

The ‘settlement’ negotiated between Great Britain, the United 
States, and Russia, and imposed upon Poland by force, is illegal. The 
new frontiers of Poland are illegal, the new Polish Government is illegal, 
and all the decrees and laws enacted by that ‘Government,’ and all its 
agreements and treaties with other Powers are illegal. 

The Polish Republic, within the frontiers as they were in August, 
1939 (the district of Teschen excepted), its President, Raczkiewicz, its 


1 For the principal pledges made from August, 1939, until January, 1945, v. the Nine- 
teenth Century and After, June, 1943, February, 1944, February, 1945. 
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Government in London, with its Prime Minister, Arciszewski, its Ambas- 
sador, Count Raczynski, and its other ambassadors, ministers, and 
consuls abroad—these, and these alone, are legal. The ‘Government’ 
established in. Warsaw, with M. Osobka Morawski as Premier, is a ‘ govern- 
ment ’ of usurpers. It would be swept out of existence overnight if it 
were not sustained by the irresistible power which Russia is able to exercise 
in association with Great Britain and the United States. Its ‘ repre- 
sentatives ’ abroad no more ‘ represent ’ the lawful Polish State and the 
Polish nation than the ‘ representatives ’ of Vidkund Quisling would have 
‘represented ’ the lawful Norwegian State and the Norwegian nation if 
any such had been despatched to take over the Norwegian legations and 
consulates throughout the world. The new Polish ‘Government’ is 
seizing the assets—the investments, the shipping, and so on—which are 
the lawful property of the Polish State and the Polish nation abroad. 
This seizure is surely illegal. 

The dark and lamentable thing that has been done to Poland with the 
connivance of Great Britain, amid the untarnished glory of British arms, 
appears the darker and thé more lamentable by contrast with the trans- 
parently honourable attitude of Great Britain, not only towards Poland 
but towards eastern Europe as a whole, during the year 1939. 

Great Britain was, in that year, unable to negotiate an alliance with 
Russia, because the price demanded was a price she had no right to pay— 
namely connivance in the partition, not only of Poland, but of all eastern 
Europe, between Russia and Germany. Speaking in the House of Lords 
on December 5th, 1939, Lord Halifax said : 


‘ Earlier in the year [t.e., 1939] we tried to improve our relations with Russia, 
but always maintained the position that rights of third parties must remain 
intact and unaffected by our negotiations. I think that events have shown 
that the judgment and instinct of the British Government in refusing agreement 
with the Soviet Government in the terms of formulas covering cases of indirect 
aggression in the Baltic States were right, for it is now claimed that these 
formulas might well have been the cloak of ulterior designs, and I have little 
doubt that the people of this country would prefer to face difficulties and 
embarrassments rather than feel that we had compromised the honeur of this 
country and of the Commonwealth.’ 


The ethics and the policy that inspired Lord Halifax’s declaration are 
those that inspired the Pact of Mutual Assistance and the ‘Secret 
Protocol ’—indeed the very language reveals the same underlying 
conception. Russia planned the seizure of the Baltic States in disregard of 
international treaties, both specific and general, ostensibly because they 
might be used as a base for German ‘indirect aggression’ (as it was 
termed) against herself. But the truth—as events were soon to show— 
was that she planned and executed the seizure by arrangement with 
Germany. It was by arrangement with Germany that she carried out the 
partition of Poland in 1939 (and, later on, of Rumania)—to be deprived 
of her share by Germany in 1941, to renounce that share by treaty with 
Great Britain and Poland in the same year, only to re-assert her claim 
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with a political aaftemanship and an inflexible resolution which, in 
the end, forced Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt and then President 
Truman to recognire those conquests which Stalin had, in 1939 and 1940, 
made by arrangement with Hitler. 

The attitude of Great Britain in 1939 was as realistic as it was honour- 
able. Had the alliance been concluded on Russia’s terms, the only terms 
possible, namely the partition of eastern Europe—and perhaps of even 
more—Germany would have become master of Europe—and more— 
without an armed effort. 

The decisive “‘ No” to German aggression could not have come from 
Poland, for Poland would not have existed. Nor could it have come from 
Great Britain, still less from wavering France, for they would have 
forfeited the occasion and, therefore, the possibility of going to war. 
There are some, to-day, who have deep misgivings and doubt, by no means 
lightly or irresponsibly, whether it was not a terrible mistake on the part 
of Great Britain to have concluded the alliance with Poland and to have 
gone to war at all. We are convinced that they are themselves mistaken. 
The alternative would have been the peaceful conquest of the whole 
European mainland by the Germans. The end would have been the 
dissolution of the British—and of the Russian—Empires. 

It was because Poland—together with Great Britain—said ‘No’ to 
Germany and, together with Great Britain, said ‘ No’ to Russia in 1939, 
that war came, and did not come too late. And, because it did not come 
too late, it was victorious. The British and the Russian Empires survive— 
and the American Empire will have removed a deadly menace to its own 
greatness and security—because Poland said ‘ No.’ 

After the war had begun, Russia tried to restore a situation which, 
had it endured, would have been her own undoing, for without the aid of 
Great Britain and the United States, she could not have withstood the 
power of Germany— it is even conceivable that she would have capitulated 
‘ peacefully ’ to that power. 

Nevertheless, her principal purpose after the outbreak of war was to 
persist in her great error—an error which was, fortunately, overwhelmed 
by Germany’s even greater error in 1941 and redeemed, to the salvation 
of all, by her own valour, sacrifice, and resolution. : 

She strove not only for the closest possible association with Germany 
but for the augmented power of Germany as a necessity for the ‘ peace of 
Europe.’ And ‘ peace ’ it would have been, no doubt, for a while at least. 
But it would have been a Pax Germanica extending from the Atlantic to the 
Urals. 

The Russian policy, in those days, was disclosed by M. Molotov in 
three speeches as the following quotations will show, plainly enough. 
We give them without comment, for they need none : 

Speech on August 31st, 1939 2 :— 


® These speeches were collected in a volume published by Laurence and Wishart in 
1941, under the title Soviet Peace Policy, with an introduction by D. N. Pritt. The pages 
indicated are the pages in that volume. 
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‘. . . the conclusion of a pact of non-aggression between the U.S.8S.R. and 
Germany is of tremendous positive value, eliminating the danger of war between 
Germany and the Soviet Union ’ (p. 11). 

‘, .. people ask, with an air of innocence, how could the Soviet Union 
consent to improve its political relations with a State of Fascist type? .. . it 
is not a question of our attitude towards the internal regime of another country 
but of foreign relations between two states ’ (p. 17). 

‘The fact that our [t.e. Germany’s and Russia’s] outlooks and political 
systems differ must not and cannot be an obstacle to the establishment of good 
political relations.’ (p. 19). 


Speech on October 31st, 1939 :— 


‘To-day . . . Germany is in the position of a State which is striving for the 
earliest termination of war and for peace, while Britain and France, which but 
yesterday were declaiming against aggression, are in favour of continuing the 
war and are opposed to the conclusion of peace ’ (p. 28). 

‘The British and with them their French supporters of the war have 
declared something in the nature of an “‘ idealogical ” war on Germany, reminis- 
scent of the religious wars of olden times. . . . Is it back to the Middle Ages, 
to the days of religious wars, superstition and cultural deterioration that the 
ruling classes of Britain and France want to drag us? . . . an ideology cannot 
be destroyed by force . . . it cannot be eliminated by war. It is, therefore, 
not only senseless but criminal to wage such a war as a war for the “ destruction 
of Hitlerism ” camouflaged as a fight for ‘‘ democracy ” ’ (p. 29). 

‘It is fear of losing world supremacy that dictates to the ruling circles of 
Great Britain and France a policy of fomenting war with Germany. . . . the 
imperialistic character of this war is obvious to anyone who wants to face 
realities and does not close his eyes to facts. One can see from all this who is 
interested in this war that is being waged for world supremacy. Certainly not 
the working class ” (p. 30). 

‘ Here [i.e., in Russia] development has proceeded along the line of streng- 
thening our friendly relations, extending our practical co-operation and render- 
ing Germany political support in her efforts for peace ’ (p. 31). 

‘ We have always held that a strong Germany is an indispensable condition 
for durable peace in Europe. It would be ridiculous to think that Germany 


could be ‘‘ simply put out of commission.”” . . . The Powers which cherish this 
foolish and dangerous dream ignore the deplorable experience of Versailles ’ 
(p. 32). 


‘To-day our relations with the German State are based on friendly relations, 
and on our readiness to support Germany’s efforts for peace ’ (p. 33). 


Speech on August Ist, 1940 :— 


‘... particularly the British and Anglophile Press has been frequently 
speculating on the possibility of disagreements between the Soviet Union and 
Germany. . . . These attempts have been expressed more than once by 
ourselves as well as by Germany and have been swept aside as worthless. We 
can only reiterate that in our opinion the good neighbourly and friendly relations 
between the Soviet Union and Germany are not based on fortuitous considera- 
tions of a transient nature, but on the fundamental interests of both the U.S.S.R. 
and Germany ’ (p. 73). 

Vou. CXXXVIII—No. 823 E* 
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Although the British Communists, then as always, supported Russian 
policy and were in open opposition to the ‘ imperialistic war,’ and although 
even amongst prominent British politicians and publicists there were 
some who, although they had little sympathy with Communism, were in 
favour of a negotiated peace, the nation and its chosen leaders, with 
insight, high principle, and unswerving determination continued the war 
through error, defeat, and the proximity of utter calamity, until the 
armed might of Germany was broken. They were lavish—and sincere— 
in their pledges to Poland. The chivalrous spirit of the Prime Minister, 
above all, was caught up by the great deeds accomplished by the Poles 
on land, on the sea, and in the air, and by the fearful sacrifices of the Pelish 
nation to whom his country owed so much (as none knew better than he). 

Lord Halifax, in his speech on the Ist August, 1940, went back, 
in imagination, to the eighteenth century, so as to point the contrast 
between English honour and Prussian perfidy. Then, as in 1939, he 
said, quoting Macaulay, ‘ England was true to her engagements.’ And, 
in Macaulay’s words, he condemned ‘ the selfish rapacity ’ of Frederick 
the Great. 

It was Frederick who, by arrangement with Catherine of Russia (with 
Maria Theresia as a reluctant, apprehensive third), consummated his own 
‘ rapacity ’ by the extinction of Polish independence. 

Both Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden are men of honour, neither is a cynic 
as Frederick the Great was a cynic, both are wholly free from the ‘ rapa- 
city ’ which Frederick shared with Catherine. Both have endeavoured 
in all sincerity to save Polish independence. Both have failed. 

They were, from the beginning, outmanceuvred by Stalin, who has 
much more in common with Frederick and Catherine than they have. 
By their endeavour to save one half of Poland by sacrificing the other half, 
they lost the whole. Stalin chose his own ground and on that ground he 
fought. It is evident that Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden inadequately 
grasped the Russian thesis and did not grasp the Polish thesis at all. 
It is evident that they were ill-advised and ill-briefed. They and Stalin 
used the same words, but with different meanings. And it was Stalin’s 
meaning that invariably prevailed. They and Stalin were often in agree- 
ment as to the form. But they did not see the content which the form 
concealed from them, though not from Stalin. Just as words were made 
to mean what Stalin meant, so the content, revealed little by little as the 
husk dropped off, was the content which Stalin, not they, had willed. 
Their public statements, especially those made in the House of Commons, 
on the subject of Poland abound in historical inaccuracies and are lacking 
in any deeper insight into eastern European history and the eastern 
European situation. It is true, that if we examine Russian public 
pronouncements on the same subject, we shall find many errors and 
much misrepresentation. But all these errors and misrepresentations 
had a purpose—they served a policy and helped that policy to triumph. 

Unlike Stalin, Mr. Eden and Mr. Churchill were deceived by their own 
propaganda. They never had the corrective of an enlightened public 
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opinion at home, because British public opinion was never enlightened 
by the conformist British press. What the daily newspapers imparted 
with regard to Poland—and not only with regard to Poland—was not 
enlightenment, but propaganda. 

Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden treated irrelevancies like the ‘ Curzon 
Line’ as relevant. What Stalin wanted, in the first place, was the line 
he had negotiated with Hitler—the so-called ‘ Ribbentrop-Molotov Line.’ 
He got it, simply by calling it, or, rather, by allowing Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Eden, and the press and wireless to call it; the ‘Curzon Line.’ Had the 
‘Curzon Line,’ as originally proposed in 1919, been readopted, the Polish 
title to the territory east of that line would not be prejudiced. Thé 
allegiance of that territory would be decided at a future Peace Conference, 
and there can be no doubt at all that if fair dealing and legality prevailed, 
the Polish Republic would be reconfirmed in the possession of her terri- 
tories as far as the line negotiated to the satisfaction of both parties at 
Riga in 1921, and accepted without the slightest demur by all the other 
Powers—a line that represented a fair compromise after an inconclusive 
war, a line that strikes a just balance between the frontiers drawn in 
successive Partitions, a line corresponding with the wishes of the peoples 
concerned and with economic, politica], and juridicial realities. 

Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden accepted the principle of ‘ compensation.’ 
By doing so they lent a spuriously legal and moral sanction to the loss of 
eastern Poland without saving western Poland. Worse than this, they 
inflicted upon Poland, under the appearance of an award, a terrible penalty, 
for the cession of German territories vaster than any claimed by the Polish 
nation or by the lawful Polish Government must perpetuate and exacer- 
bate to an unprecedented degree the age-long strife between Pole and 
German. 

So far from being solved, the Polish problefi has been made more 
intractable and more perilous than ever. Germany will never accept 
the loss of her eastern territories. But it provides her with a demand 
upon Poland which Russia—not Poland—can grant when the time 
comes to establish a modus vivendi between Germany and Russia. It 
provides Russia with a powerful means of achieving an association with 
Germany and of preventing any association between Germany and western 
Europe, indeed of sustaining permanent German hostility to the west. 
The principal claim which Germany will make, and must make, some day 
—the claim to her eastern territories—cannot be met by the Western 
Powers, cannot be met by Poland, but can be met, with one stroke of the 
pen, by Russia alone. 

However the Polish situation may change, the gainer will be Germany. 
Russia will not be the loser. Only Poland will be the loser. 

Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden were sincere, beyond a doubt, in wishing 
for a strong, democratic, and independent Poland. So were—and are— 
the people of England. So does Stalin, but what he means by a strong, 
democratic, and independent Poland, is a Poland strong as part of the 
Russian Empire, democratic as that Empire is democratic, and indepen- _ 
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dent of Europe. And he has had his way, because he has made words 
mean what he wants them to mean. 

The Poland of to-day is, according to the European meaning of words, 
which is also the Polish meaning, not only weak, but impotent ; not only 
undemocratically, but tyrannically governed ; not only dependent, but a 
vassal. It makes no difference if there are a few democrats, even genuine 
democrats, or a few Poles, like M. Mikolajezyk or Professor Grabski, from 
London in the ‘ Government ’ at Warsaw. That ‘Government ’ remains 
the instrument of the Kremlin. It could not resist, or even deviate, even 
if it wished to, for the coercive powers of the modern State, especially of the 
Russian State, are irresistible. Irresistible coercion is exercised not only 
from without and above, but also from within and from below, as it were. 
The ‘Government ’ is but a faithful transmitter and matters little com- 
pared with the municipal and rural councils, the judges and the juries, 
the management of the banks, the factories, of transport, of the co-opera- 
tives, of electric power, of the trade unions and of the political parties, 
indeed of all organised life, including books, newspapers, and the wireless. 
It makes no difference whether elections are held or not, for if held, they 
will be organised in advance by the real administratives of the country, 
that is to say, in a last analysis, by the instruments of Russian rule. 
These elections, if held at all, will serve but one purpose—to convince 
those who are still somewhat hard of belief that they are mistaken, that 
the Polish people want what Stalin, and not Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden or 
Mr. Truman, mean by a strong, democratic, and independent Poland. 

But if words still have a true meaning, then Poland has lost her national 
independence, and the Poles have lost their individual liberties to an 
extent that would have been inconceivable under the Habsburgs and the 
Hohenzollerns or even under the Tsars. What was done by Frederick, 
Catherine and Maria Pheresa, has been far outdone by Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Truman and Marshal Stalin in Frederick’s own city, Potsdam, and 
in his own palace, Sans Souci. 

The independence lost is the more unendurable when it wears the out- 
ward aspect of independence regained. The Polish catastrophe is the 
more catastrophic because it is misunderstood by the outside world, which 
is but too willing to misunderstand. It is a catastrophe endured in 
isolation. The misunderstanding deepens and widens the abyss that 
separates Poland from Europe and severs her the more hopelessly from the 
Christian and Greco-Roman heritage which was always hers in common 
with Europe, even under the Tsars. 

The catastrophe is the more catastrophic by reason of the fearful 
sacrifice that has been made in vain, of the terrible wrongs endured not 
only at the hands of the common foe but of the ostensible friend—the 
deportation of a million Polish men, women, and children to the 
Russian Empire, where hundreds of thousands are still eating out their 
hearts with nostalgia for their lost native land and are being killed off 
by hard labour, disease, and exposure to a rigorous and unaccustomed 
‘climate in regions as far afield as Komi and Kamchatka; the inhuman 
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suppression of the Home Army, élite of the Polish nation, by the ostensible 
liberator, after a heroic and sanguinary struggle in the common cause ; the 
public arrests and deportations ; the annihilation of high, though not un- 
reasonable hopes in the pledges and promises broken by the one-time 
friend and ally, Great Britain ; and, most grievous of all, the Partition, 
carried out by Russia with the connivance of Great Britain and the United 
States, which has made one half of Poland part of the Russian Empire 
and the other half the helpless vassal of that same Empire. 

But the Polish catastrophe is not Polish only. It is the vortex of a 
much bigger catastrophe that has engulfed more than a hundred million 
Europeans from the Arctic to the Grecian borde- 

Amid the resplendent victories achieved by British arms, it stands 
out as a dark and terrible political defeat. Amid the uncertainties of 
our day, one thing is as sure as anything can be in politics—that what was 
Gone at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam cannot last, that the catastrophe 
is so deep and wide that it cannot be patched up cr passed over, and that 
Great Britain will, some day, have to grapple with the consequences in 
defence of her national and imperial security, of her own future, and of 
Europe’s future which, as she will find, is inseparable from her own. 


F, A. Voter. 


CHINA AND RUSSIA 


In the new era now beginning the pattern of world affairs will be much simpler 
than in the nineteenth, or in the opening decades of the twentieth century. 
Up to 1914 there was a confusing tangle of European rivalries, with Russia 
half in and half out of Europe, with America remote and not yet a great power, 
with the Asiatic peoples not yet inflamed by nationalism and Africa playing a 
passive réle. England in that halcyon age, as E. H. Carr has pointed out, 
wielded greater power than any single state since the fall of Ancient Rome, and 
British command of the sea, operating unseen and silent in the background, 
kept the world free from major wars. The fabric crashed in 1914 and 
four years of war accomplished nothing, but rather made matters worse. In 
the period before the second war, world affairs were bedevilled in many different 
ways. The explosion in Russia was so vast that she never really entered the 
family of nations (not to be confused with the League of Nations), and her 
behaviour was often irresponsible and sometimes mischievous. The influence 
of America was even more harmful, because she too retreated into isolation 
and, through sheer inexperience, plunged the world into economic chaos, while 
at the same time she-encouraged the growth of the illusion, especially in 
England, that noble intentions are a proper substitute for power. The grim 
experience of the second war has helped us to a more realistic and simpler 
conception of the responsibilities the leading nations of the world must shoulder. 
The pattern of world affairs is simpler because the réle of power is now recog- 
nised, and the relations of all States will in effect be ordered under the general 
control of the Big Three—Russia, America and Great Britain. 

In order to play her part effectively in the post-war world England must 
work in harmony with States possessing such different ideologies as Russia 
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and America. China is also faced with the problem of maintaining good rela» 
tions with the same two countries, but her difficulties will be far greater than 
ours. The British are more experienced in world affairs and have greater 
political capacity than the people of any other country ; whatever happens in 
other countries there is no reason to fear that England will not be able to find 
solutions of her domestic problems and remain mistress of her own destiny. 
China is not in the same happy position. Her political development since she 
became a republic thirty-four years ago has been halting and spasmodic ; her 
political, legal and administrative institutions are still in a state of flux, and 
the cleavage between sections seeking to follow different roads is so deep as 
to threaten disruption from within. The chief cause of this cleavage is the 
infiltration of ideas from Soviet Russia which began twenty-five years ago. 
In economic rehabilitation and in her programmes of planned industrialisation, 
China hopes for friendly aid from America and Great Britain, but in all that 
concerns social and political organisation much the greatest influence has been 
that of Soviet Russia. At a critical stage of her revolution China benefited 
greatly by the example and advice of Soviet Russia, and there is no reason 
why this adapta*ion of Russian ideas to Chinese conditions should not continue 
in future to be productive of much good. China’s chief anxiety, however, is 
lest. Russia should be tempted to use the influence she enjoys with considerable 
sections of the Chinese people, not for China’s good, but to further her own 
national interest. A common frontier of some 3,000 miles makes Russia’s 
attitude a matter of vital concern to China, both in her external relations and 
in the solution of her domestic problems. 

In Europe and America Soviet Russia usually inspires either violent 
aversion or slavish adulation. Asiatic reactions are more moderate, nevertheless 
most of what is written about Russia’s doings in Asia is coloured by one or 
other of these emotions. The difficulties are also sometimes increased by the 
oceurrence of a phenomenon with which we have become familiar in Eastern 
Europe—a curtain through which facts are only with difficulty discerned. 
Soviet policy, moreover, is both realistic and opportunist, and decisions are 
seldom taken before the necessity for action has arisen. It is not surprising 
therefore that the Chinese find it difficult to predict with any degree of con- 
fidence what the future attitude of Russia is likely to be. Speculation is usually 
based on the facts that in the nineteenth century Russia was persistently 
questing southward from Siberia in search of warm water ports on the coasts of 
Korea and China ; that she seized Dalny and Port Arthur, and for a few years 
at the beginning of this century occupied the whole of Manchuria until driven 
northward by Japan; that Soviet Russia then occupied a ‘special position ’ in 
north Manchuria and controlled the Chinese Eastern Railway until again 
compelled to withdraw by Japan. It is argued that in these matters there is 
little difference between the Soviets and the Tsars, and that when Japan is 
driven out Russia will once more take possession of the region which the 
Japanese call Manchukuo and the Chinese the Four North-eastern Provinces. 
The premiss is correct, but it does not necessarily follows that the conclusion 
is the right one. 

The revolution of 1917 did not change the essential characteristics of the 
Russian people or the aims and character of their national policy. Soviet 
Russia emerged as a strongly nationalistic state, and the memory of the few 
years of storm and struggle was soon submerged beneath a growing conscious- 
ness of a continuity of development from Tsarist times. Russia is still Holy 
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Russia, and in Asia at any rate her methods have not changed. Russian 
expansion into Asia is an illustration of the maxim that nature abhors a 
vacuum. Cossacks crossed the Urals about the time of the Spanish Armada, 
and in less than sixty years the first Russian posts were established on the 
shores of the Pacific. Siberia had practically no native population and the 
story of Russian Empire building is largely a story of thrusts by local leaders 
in directions where little or no opposition would be met. In the eighteenth 
century when the Manchu dynasty ruling China was at the height of its power 
under the two famous Emperors K’ang Hai and Ch’ien Lung, who each reigned 
for sixty years, the Russians were careful to keep well to the north of the Amur 
River in order to avoid any possibility of conflict. In the nineteenth century, 
when the Manchu dynasty had decayed, the Russians began questing southward, 
and obtained from China the Amur River as their boundary, the cession of the 
Primorsk, where they immediately built Viadivostock, the lease of the Liaotung 
Peninsula with Dalny and Port Arthur and the right to build the railways 
across Manchuria, now known as the Chinese Eastern Railway and the South 
Manchuria Railway. In 1900, the year of the Boxer Rebellion, when the 
Chinese Government ceased to function, Russia took possession of all 
Manchuria, and then through a series of blunders she drifted into the dis- 
astrous war with Japan. Up to the last minute Russia believed that an 
arrangement with Japan was possible. Marquis Ito was actually carrying 
on negotiations in St. Petersburg which seemed to be making satisfactory 
progress when the Russians learned with a shock that the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance had been signed in London. This was an appropriate beginning 
to the train of events which culminated nearly forty years later at Pearl 
Harbour. Except for a few years in the 1920’s, Russia’s policy in this 
period has been far sighted, cautious and restrained. At first she sought by a 
series of secret agreements to confine Japanese ambitions to South Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia. When Russian power collapsed in the revolution 
of 1917, these agreements became scraps of paper, and during the next five 
years Japan made outrageous attempts to seize vast regions in Central Asia, 
including the whole of East Siberia from Lake Baikal to the Pacific. 

This definitely changed the direction of Russia’s long-term policy. Whereas 
Tsarist Russia quested southward in search of warm water ports, Soviet Russia 
turned her attention to the far eastern provinces of Siberia. She endeavoured 
to increase the Russian population and develop the natural resources of this 
region, but in spite of tremendous efforts and much planning the population of 
the Khaborovsk and Maritime Provinces, which should be 25 millions, is still 
under 24 millions, the enormous reserves of timber are still untapped, and the 
deposits of coal, iron and rare metals scattered widely over the area have not 
yet been opened up. The task of preserving and developing this estate is 
big enough to absorb Russia’s energies for many years to come, and her chief 
need in the countries bordering on Siberia is order and political stability. 

The anticipated defeat of Japan let loose a flood of speculation on the 
future destiny of the lands that lie between China proper and the U.8.8.R. 
Many writers believe that Russia may follow in Manchuria the policy that has 
proved so successful in Outer Mongolia, but this theory does not take suffi- 
ciently into account the important differences between these two areas. The 
first and greatest difference is that Outer Mongolia is still inhabited by Mongols 
who have no wish to return to Chinese rule, whereas in Manchuria there are 
few of the original Mongols left and the population is overwhelmingly 
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Chinese in composition. Restrictions on Chinese immigration into Manchuria 
were relaxed late in the nineteenth century, and when railways were built the 
trickle soon became a torrent. Millions of Chinese peasants, escaping from 
famine, floods and civil war in China, poured into Manchuria, pushed the 
Mongols off their pastures, took possession of the land and made Manchuria 
for ever an integral part of China. Any reassertion therefore of Russia’s former 
position in Manchuria, if it in effect detached Manchuria from Chinese control, 
would involve the assumption of irksome and even dangerous responsibilities 
and would certainly entail prolonged political unrest. In Outer Mongolia, 
on the other hand, the Mongols have remained in possession of their pastures, 
and since the fall of the Manchu dynasty have tended more and more to turn 
away from China and seek the friendship and support of Russia. They had 
been partners in the great enterprise which established the Manchus on the 
throne of the Chinese Emperors in Peking, and they have always regarded 
themselves, therefore, as the allies, not the subjects, of the Manchu dynasty. 
Gradually, however, the Empire changed its character and became a Chinese 
Empire over both Manchus and Mongols. The climax came in the decade 
before the revolution of 1911, when the Chinese Government, stimulated by 
the nationalistic doctrines preached by Sun Yat-Sen, proceeded in true im- 
perialistic fashion to transform the great dependencies into provinces of the 
Chinese Empire. This movement succeeded in Manchuria and in Inner Mon- 
golia, but in Outer Mongolia, the Mongols, protected by the Gobi desert and 
supported by Russia, obtained from China recognition of their right to maintain 
their own autonomous form of government. 

There was a calamitous interlude after the collapse of Russian power in 
1917. One of the worst of the Chinese warlords, a ruffian best known by his 
nickname of “ Little Hsii ’ led an army to Urga and cancelled the autonomy 
of Outer Mongolia. A few months later the Chinese Government responsible 
for the Urga expedition was defeated in a civil war and Little Hsii was dis- 
missed, but this brought no relief, for Outer Mongolia was then invaded by a 
horde of White Russians from Siberia led by an adventurer, Baron Ungern 
Sternburg—also best known by his nickname of the Mad Baron. The professed 
object of this invasion was to restore the autonomy Little Hsii had cancelled, 
but in fact both Little Hsii and the Mad Baron were puppets of the Japanese 
and the real object in both cases was to establish Japanese control over Outer 
Mongolia. . Eventually a Soviet army entered Urga, defeated and killed the 
Mad Baron and delivered the Mongols from the frightful conditions that had 
prevailed since 1919. Young Mongol revolutionaries then set up a ‘ People’s 
Revolutionary Government,’ which a few years later became the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. The last Living Buddha of Urga died in 1924, no successor 
was appointed, and the traditional rule of Princes and Lamas was finally swept 
away. 

Japan’s aggressions in China, Siberia and Central Asia suffered a set back 
in the early twenties, but ber armies were on the march again in 1931. Soviet 
Russia, with her usual realistic grasp of essentials, cut her losses, beat a retreat 
once more in Manchuria and later sold the Chinese Eastern Railway to the 
puppet state of Manchukuo. Ia Outer Mongolia, however, she pursued a 
much more positive policy. An enemy striking from Urga at Lake Baikal 
could cut the communications with the Pacific and turn the whole Russian 
position in Eastern Siberia. Russia, therefore, countered Japan’s persistent 
efforts to obtain a footing in Outer Mongolia by making an agreement with the 
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Mongolian People’s Republic providing for military aid in case of attack, 
The principles of this agreement were embodied in a formal Protocol of Mutual 
Assistance signed on March 2nd, 1936, and Russia made it clear that she would 
never give up her hold over Outer Mongolia and would repel by force any 
attempt at.interference. It is a vital Russian interest to maintain Outer 
Mongolia as a buffer state, and it is equally in the interest of the Young Mongols 
who control the Mongolian People’s Republic to retain the friendship and 
support of Russia. 

In view of Russia’s immense prestige in Asia the Mongol attitude is not 
surprising. The population of the Soviet Union is some 170 millions, which 
includes some 70 million orientals who have been brought at various times 
under the administrative control of European Russians. Russian is the com- 
mon language throughout the Soviet Union, and, though Russian culture has 
suffered from the absurdity of insisting that art and literature must conform 
to Marxian theory, Soviet Russia has endeavoured to maiatain the tradition 
of oriental scholarship that was already established under the Tsarist Empire. 
The history, languages and culture of various countries of Asia are studied. in 
Russian Universities and Institutes, and works by Russian scholars on these 
subjects, as well as translations, are eagerly bought in cheap editions which 
may number as many as three million copies. Since the revolution, efforts 
have also been made with considerable success to raise the general intellectual 
level of the inhabitants of the Oriental Republics in the U.S.S.R. and to spread 
a knowledge of Russian culture among them. Alphabets and scripts based on 
Russian letters have been devised for peoples who previously either had no 
written literature or had adopted the Latin or Arabic script. Illiteracy has 
been largely eliminated and the cultural opportunities available to the vast 
mass of the people have been greatly widened in volume and improved in 
quality. Students numbering many thousands belonging to dozens of different 
nationalities are brought together in special institutions, where they are trained 
for public work in the eastern republics. The works of Pushkin, Gorki, Tolstoy 
and Chekov have been translated in some cases into sixty, and in others into 
over seventy, languages, and millions of copies of these translations have been 
sold. Translations of the classical dramatists—Ostrovsky, Gogol, Gorki—are 
acted in State and National theatres, and many of the actors, producers and 
designers. have received their training in Moscow and so take back to Asia 
with them knowledge and appreciation of Russian culture. Annual festivals 
held in Moscow have similarly made the Russian people familiar with the 
music, drama and dancing of the various oriental peoples. Agrarian reforms, 
industrialisation and immense capital expenditure out of Union budgets on 
economic development and social services have provided a material basis for 
this mingling of cultures. Many different races, European and Asiatic, have 
thus acquired through mutual knowledge and respect a sense of community 
of purpose which makes them willing to live together in one political society. 

The severest critic of Soviet Russia would admit that over the greater part 
of Asia she has been a beneficent influence, and that the many tribes and peoples 
who have been so easily absorbed have been raised in the scale of humanity. 
Nevertheless it is debatable whether Soviet influence in China has been on 
balance good or bad. Communism is responsible for the present cleavage 
between Chungking and Yenan—a cleavage far more serious than the civil 
wars which warlords waged against each other, and the history of the Com- 
munists in China bears some resemblance to the evil record of the Communist 
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parties in European countries. Nevertheless the political evolution of nationa- 
list China owes much of its success to the example and influence of Soviet 
Russia. When the Russian revolution broke out in 1917, the Chinese revolution 
was still floundering in a vain attempt to transform China into a Parliamentary 
democracy on the Anglo-Saxon model. She was rescued from this futility by 
Borodin, an emissary of the Comintern in Moscow, who sought out Sun Yat-Sen 
in Canton and instructed him in the methods by which the Bolsheviks had 
conducted their revolution to a successful issue. The Chinese nationalists did 
not approve of Communism, and the Marxist doctrine of class war was par- 
ticularly repellant to the Confucian philosophy on which the whole of Chinese 
civilisation has been built. As Dr. Wellington Ku told the Lytton Commission 
in 1932, ‘it was Dr. Sun’s idea to regenerate China through her entire popula- 
tion, and for the good of all, without any distinction between the classes of 
which the nation is formed. He was opposed to ‘ class struggle ’ and the exer- 
cise of political power by one class over the others’; but Sun believed Borodin 
when he declared that he had no intention of bringing Communism into China. 
Under Borodin’s guidance the Kuomintang—the Nationalist party—was 
reorganised on the lines of the Communist party in Russia, the committee 
system was adopted and the Chinese revolutionaries learned the use and value 
of political programmes, slogans, propaganda and single party rule. Without 
this help the Nationalist leaders could rever have rescued China from the chaos 
and degradation into which her political life had fallen. This was a service of 
inestimable value, but Borodin’s aim was primarily not to help China but to 
strike a blow at Great Britain and America. He was the chosen instrument of 
a plot concocted by the Comintern in Moscow to capture control of the Kuomin- 
tang, divert the Nationalist movement into Communism and start the world 
revolution in China. Communism sweeping from China through India and 
the European colonies in South-east Asia might, it was hoped, cause the downfall 
of the British Empire. The plot miscarried, and Borodin was expelled from 
China, but he had sown the seeds of all the present trouble. Communist cells 
were dotted all over China. After ten years’ warfare they were eventually 
rooted out and herded into a corner of north-west China, where they coalesced 
into the present régime at Yenan—the so-called Border Government which 
insists on maintaining its own separate administration and separate army. 
American journalists have drawn a rosy picture of the virtues of the Border 
Government at Yenan, and, when all allowances have been made for bias and 
sensationalism, it is clear that Yenan has been more successful than the 
Kuomintang in dealing with certain problems such as landlordism and educa- 
tion, and that in general the administration is more efficient and less corrupt 
than in Free China. It is no new phenomenon, however, in modern Chinese 
history for some Provincial leader to gain renown by the purity and efficiency of 
his administration. The area under the Border Government is a barren, moun- 
tainous region with some two million inhabitants, and its successes are com- 
parable in scale with those of Yen Hsi-Shan, the ‘ Model Tuchun ’ of Shansi, 
or the two warlords who set up a reformed and progressive administration in 
Kuangsi. There are no great vested interests, financial, industrial or commercial, 
in Yenan, no problems of external relations, no great cities and no national 
army or national currency to maintain. There is no solid foundation, therefore, 
for the naive belief that if the Yenan leaders were to become the government 
of China they would be more successful than Chiang Kai-Shek and the present 
leaders of the Kuomintang in devising political machinery for the government 
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of 450 million people. In spite of pressure from America, the cleavage between 
Chungking and Yenan continues, mainly because Chiang Kai-Shek cannot forget 
the treachery of the Communists who were allowed to join the Kuomintang, 
their Trojan Horse tactics and the horrible jacquerie that followed the 
incursion of Communist armies into Hunan, Canton and other places. 

Russia is peculiarly well situated to bring pressure upon China both from 
without and from within, and many people fear, therefore, that she may be 
tempted to exploit this unhappy situation by supporting Yenan against 
Chungking. With Russian support, it is argued, Yenan might expand its 
control, as the Japanese are driven out, over the whole area north of the 
Yellow River, or might gain a controlling influence in the Kuomintang at 
Chungking and thus become the government of all China. The Russians are 
aware, however, that the kind of policy which might be carried out in Outer 
Mongolia could not possibly succeed in China. The Chinese are an extra- 
ordinarily homogeneous and a highly cultured people and, however great the 
prestige and influence of Russia may be, they could never be persuaded, like 
the Mongols, to accept a form of social and political organisation in conflict 
with the conceptions of human society which lie at the root of their own dis- 
tinctive civilisation. A Russian-supported so-called Communist administration 
in control of China, or of a substantial part of China, would be a focus of political 
unrest and a constant source of trouble and anxiety. It would be the exact 
opposite of that régime of order and stable equilibrium which Russia chiefly 
needs in those parts of Asia which cannot be absorbed into her own political 
system. Equilibrium cannot be achieved until the Chinese have succeeded in 
resolving the conflict between Yenan and Chungking, and in setting up a form 
of government for the whole of China which will satisfy the political aspirations 
of the Chinese people. It will not be easy to reconcile the need for control 
and direction from the centre with the traditional democratic demand for local 
autonomy extending down even to the village; and it will be even more 
difficult to combine both with reasonably honest and efficient administration. 
But it is only along this road that China can travel without the certainty of 
disaster, and if Russia desires equilibrium it is unlikely that she will place 
obstacles in China’s path. 

The prospects of bridging the gulf between Chungking and Yenan do not at 
present appear very bright. 1t must, however, be remembered that the quarrel 
between the Kuomintang and Soviet Russia in the 1920’s was caused by the 
treachery of the Comintern in attempting to use the Kuomintang as a weapon 
against Great Britain. Such a situation is unlikely to recur. In spite of the 
quarrel, Kuomintang China has continued to be profoundly influenced by the 
ideas pouring out of Soviet Russia, and it is not impossible, therefore, that 
instead of Soviet support for the pseudo-Communist regime at Yenan, there 
may be a rapprochment between Moscow and Chungking, and Soviet pressure 
on Yenan to come to terms with the Kuomintang. 

Yenan was the creation of the Comintern at Moscow, but since about 
1927-28—when Borodin was expelled from China, Trotsky from Russia and 
the first five year plan was launched—the Chinese Communists have received no 
support from Russia, because Russia did not wish to do anything that might 
weaken China. If, as seems probable, it is still a major Russian interest that 
China should be united, stable and anxious to keep on friendly terms with the 

1 This article had gone to press a fortnight before this prophecy was fulfilled.— 
Tue Eprror. 
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US.S.R. it is unlikely that Russia will encourage either Communism or sepa- 
ratist tendencies in China, or that she will make political or economic claims in 
Manchuria that could only be satisfied by some patent impairment of China’s 


position as a sovereign state. 
Joun T. Pratt. 


THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Tue Atomic Bomb dropped on Hiroshima acted with a disruptive and lethal 
effect transcending a thousand-fold that of any previously-employed explo- 
sive. A few days later the destruction of Nagasaki confirmed the first evidence 
of its colossal power. 

At once the newspaper press proclaimed almost universally that the future 
of the world was at stake: that the nations must choose whether civilisation 
should be destroyed by a diabolical competition in obliteration or, alternatively, 
whether, as the only safeguard against such a catastrophe, they should join in 
the immediate and final institution of a league of peace—a league with teeth 
in it. In either case, it added, the days of armies, fleets and airforces had 
passed for ever. The latter opinion was endorsed in a letter from Sir William 
Beveridge to The Times, in which he says ‘ the atomic bomb has almost cer- 
tainly relegated all other weapons of moderr war —tar: tks, battleships, guns, 
rifles and trained conscript masses—to the museurr .’ 

It is not proposed to dispute the principal statement, in which there is 
much truth. But the appendix to it requires some investigation before outright 
acceptance. 

Had we been at Hiroshima and been fortunate enough to survive, we 
should have probably been shaken out of all previously-held opinions and 
should have regarded the bomb as the one rulirg, paralysing fact in the destiny 
of mankiad. But, at a distance of 16,000 miles, it is possible to consider the 
matter undisturbed and dispassionately. In such conditions. we can hardly 
allow the ground—that of history and of our deeply-bedded beliefs—to be 
eut from under our feet by any phenomenon however catastrophic, not, at 
any rate, without a struggle. 

All through the world’s story, there have been changes in weapons, arriving 
sometimes like thunderclaps, sometimes by slow evolutior, which have for a 
period, perhaps for an age, altered the face of war. Examples to the point 
are to be found in the mobile armour of the Visigoths, the armour-piercing 
musket, the wall-shattering gun, steam-power, the internal combustion engine. 
It was said successively of gunpowder, of dynamite, of the bomber, that these 
instruments must render war impossible. In moral protest against brutal 
engines of war, objections were made—by a Spartan king to a machine dis- 
charging darts, as putting an end to valour in man; by William Napier to 
the Minié rifle because it would, he said, turn his infantry into long-range 
assassins ; and by all the world, except the culprits, to the discharge of gas. 

Perhaps the most startling innovation was the invention of Hiram Maxim, 
which swept swathes through the Mahdi’s hordes at Omdurman, imposed 
stalemate in the Russo-Japanese war in Manchuria and, in Western Europe, 
drove vast hosts to earth for nearly four years of inhuman, desolating war. 
Nevertheless, armies, fleets and airforces still persist and have of late been very 
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much in evidence, stronger than ever in numbers and death-dealing capacity. 
This is true, but tremendous as was the transformation effected by the 
machine-gun, it sinks to insignificance when compared with that likely to be 
caused by the atomic bomb. The terrific power of this newcomer to the field 
is unquestionable. What we have to decide from our discussion is whether 
it will follow those epoch-making weapons which, sometimes for centuries, 
exercised a paramount influence in warfare, and eventually, like them, be 
neutralised in whole or in part by an appropriate antidote ; or whether it will 
strike at the roots of war by sponsoring either an orgy of mutual extermination 
or the creation of universal and perpetual peace. 

The situation at the moment is that the Axis Powers have been defeated 
and reduced to a weakness which may reasonably be expected to rule them out 
of power-politics for at least two decades. That is the first point. The second 
is that the remaining nations have agreed to maintain peace by means of an 
international court and an international police force. The third, and it is 
world-shaking, is the appearance and application of the most devastating 
weapon in history. The fourth—that both the secret and the stocks of the 
atomic bomb are in the keeping of two great peace-loving Powers. The last 
condition is, however, one that will not long obtain ; for, in most countries, 
scientists are already hot on the scent ; and the cost, the peak of £500,000,000 
for initial production having been passed, is bound to fall—perhaps pre- 
cipitously. 

The obvious outcome of the situation as presented is that as soon as the 
United Nations show by their action that both individually and collectively 
they mean business, and that their unity will be a real unity devoted tothe 
establishment of justice and the defeat of aggression whenever, wherever, and 
however it may be launched, the secret apparatus and the existing stocks 
should be transferred to the international body. Whether that position will 
be reached happily in a near future or in a future measured anxiously by 
decades, will depend mainly on how far the team spirit is displayed by the 
major Powers. 

The transfer suggested would probably meet with a wide measure of agree- 
ment. But would it of itself suffice to maintain law and order? The desire 
for revenge is a very potent urge. It might affect nearly 160 tough millions 
of our former opponents ; and German and Japanese scientists, however close 
Allied supervision, might succeed in producing equally powerful weapons. 

Then again, disputes might arise among the United Nations. They would 
hardly be human were it otherwise ; and indications of such posstbilities and 
of their nature have been seen at San Francisco. There have also been signs 
of a determination to create a solid eastern block stretching from Vladivostock 
to the Oder, the Béhmer Wald, the Isonzo and the Adriatic, and counting 
among its demands the control of the Dardanelles. At the moment, Turkey 
and Greece lie outside the confederacy ; but some indication of its scope, its 
solidity and the central direction to which it is being subjected, may be seen 
in the daily broadcasts issuing from Moscow, Warsaw, Bukharest, Belgrade 
and Sofia, all harping on the same tune, namely that Turkey and Greece are 
Fascist Powers determined to assail their inoffensive neighbours. Potsdam, 
and the firm attitude displayed jointly in Istria and Carinthia by the British 
and American Governments, have improved matters considerably in some 
respects, but the improvement may be ephemeral unless and until Soviet 
central control is relaxed in all the smaller states concerned and elections have 
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been held, impartially supervised, to give free expression to the will of the 
people. 

So much for the existing situation. It shows clearly the need for an early 
and decisive choice between a creative Good and a destructive Evil; but it 
does not suggest that any solution of the problems involved is at hand. Small 
wonder that President Truman is anxious that the three Great Powers should 
meet again at the earliest opportunity. 

Even, however, when unity shall have been not merely proclaimed but 
established, and, as is ultimately desirable, a decision reached that the manu- 
facture and control of atomic bombs shall be in the hands of the Security 
Council, there will still be a need for armed forces. If the activities of Germany 
and Japan are to be supervised, there must be armies and airforces of occupa- 
tion in those countries and even a naval watch on their insular possessions. 
There is danger, moreover, from other nations which may become evilly dis- 
posed. After a spell of international control they might break away from its 
bonds. Fanatically determined to reach some objective, geographic or ideo- 
logical, they might refuse to accept any form of supervision, might build fac- 
tories and accumulate supplies. At the same time, they might clip the wings 
of the new missile, reducing its effects by a wide and carefully-organised dis- 
persion of industries and by a plan of aggression based on the swift occupation 
by airborne forces of the principal cities of the intended victim. 

It will not be easy to defeat such methods. It might be practicable to blast 
the whole surface of a gangster country, but only in the improbable event of 
its being of small acreage—Germany and Japan for instance. To expect to 
obliterate China, North America, Russia, Brazil . . . by bombs with a radial 
destructive power, raised from its present limit of four to, say, one of ten square 
miles per bomb, does not, at the moment appear reasonable. Even in the 
contest just decided, the surrender of Japan may have been due to the onslaught 
by Russia or to the knowledge of its imminence almost as much as to the atomic 
bomb. 

As to the occupation of an opponent’s cities by the gangsters, what is the 
response of an international airforce, equipped only with the atomic bomb, to 
the sudden and simultaneous seizure by airborne forces, say, of London and 
Liverpool ? There is none ; for bombing would cause infinitely greater loss 
to the unfortunate inhabitants of those cities than to the invaders. On the 
other hand, a powerful British airforce might prevent the enemy’s arrival, 
or, in default thereof, a numerically strong, well-equipped, highly trained 
British or international army might expel him from his conquests. Thus, 
unless the Security Council and national states dispose of fighting forces in 
addition to the atomic bomb, we should still be in a world in which aggression 
was possible with its concomitants of mutual suspicion, constant alerts, economic 
depressions and vast national armaments. 

It seems therefore that airborne forces and the instruments for their defeat 
have still a part to play. The submarine, too, may yet again menace our life- 
lines. It is unassailable by the atomic bomb when it is under the safe though 
unwilling protection of the convoy it is attacking. On approach-marches on 
the high seas it is assailable indeed, but with difficulty, and is not easily 
destructible. It can be secretly and safely produced in cottage factories and 
the various parts so produced assembled in caverns. 

Neither submarines nor airborne forces have as yet proved decisive. But 
U-boats brought us within an ace of unconditional surrender in both global 
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wars, while airborne forces played an important réle in our many tribious 
operations and, in Crete and Burma, were decisive of the local issue. 

But it is not the present powers and activities of these instruments that we 
need seriously consider. It is barely conceivable that any national leaders or 
national governments would, except in an issue vital to their existence, plunge 
their country into war during the next decade or so. The defeated nations will 
have been rendered completely impotent during that period; the victor 
nations will be absorbed in reconstruction and in laying the foundations of 
perennial peace. The neutrals are either too small to count or, in the case of 
Spain, too divided to be dangerous. Thus, unless we deliberately discard our 
trumps, we should be assured of at least ten years of peace. 

By the end of that period, the harnessing of atomic energy may have become 
effective in many fields, civil and military, other than that of the bomb. It 
may have increased the speed, power and endurance of the submarine to a 
degree that will demand the most elaborate counter-measures on our part, 
and might even, were we in doubt as to the efficacy of those measures, entail 
the transfer of the whole of our imports from marine to aerial transport. 

At the same time, atomic energy harnessed to the winged chariot will 
have given an increased lift and capacity to the troop-carrier and greater range 
to the fighter, thus endowing an airborne army with an independence, a mobility 
and a fire-power sufficient for the execution of any probable task. It would 
then form the ideal and principal constituent of an international force. Police 
forces converging on the area under aggression would no longer march; subject 
to defeat in detail, but would swiftly concentrate in their sky-trains under a 
simple plan issued by the staff of the Security Council. Such action would 
enjoy the immense benefits of speed, surprise and unhindered choice of objective, 
and might well be expected to defeat the gangster forces before the latter had 
advanced far on their criminal adventure. 

The aggressor, for his part, rather than face the many hazards immanent 
in the use of the bomb, would also prefer to employ airborne forces, even though 
concealment of the build-up would be difficult. He would no doubt, by a 
long-term policy of dispersion, executed perhaps during the process of re- 
construction, reduce the damage inflicted by police-bombs on his own country 
and, having seized the chief cities of his intended victim by means of airborne 
forces, would gain in them both shelter from bombs and a useful bargaining 
counter. 

Therefore, in the light of current probabilities, the atomic bomb seems likely, 
whether as a national or international instrument, to take second place to 
fighting forces of types developed directly from those at present in use. 

As it will no doubt be agreed that no measures of direct protection will 
avail against atomic bombs, then airborne troops are the instrument for counter- 
ing them and are therefore likely to be our principal weapons for national 
defence. The same view would apply to the defence of the Commonwealth as 
a whole ; for, except as a means of retaliation, the bomb would have a minimal 
offensive or defensive value in the vast and widely dispersed lands constituting 
that entity, whereas airborne forces with their capacity for swift concentration 
would add enormously to our defensive strength. Our offensive strength would 
lie in the international police force to which we would make our proportionate 
contribution. 

Apart from airborne troops, we should require various arms and services 
of existing types, developed, of course, continually by the foresight of the 
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general staff and the skill of our scientists. In the air there would be needs for 
fighters for gaining ascendancy and escorting our aerial striking force ; for 
bombers, to deal with attacks on our maritime life-lines ; for reconnaissance 
machines, fighters and fighter-bombers for the direct support of the army on 
the ground. 

At sea, where command would be maintained largely by British and 
American fleets at the disposal of the Security Council, the purely national 
navies would consist mainly of anti-submarine ships and aircraft. Few, if any, 
large vessels would be required for escort purposes, as improvement in general 
performance would enable our aircraft to afford a much stronger guard than 
at present. 

On the ground we should require—in the first place, anti-aircraft guns, 
not for the defence of cities but to deny to an enemy descents on aerodromes 
and other likely landing places, further batteries being maintained in cadre, 
ready for quick expansion should the enemy develop attacks upon us by rocket ; 
in the second place, a highly trained, very mobile army, its actions closely 
integrated with those of the R.A.F., prepared to strike instantly against any 
enemy airborne forces that might have landed. Further, if we are to hold the 
British Commonwealth together, communications by sea and air from the centre 
to the various parts have to be maintained and guarded by the Navy and the 
R.A.F. operating from bases garrisoned by the Army. Moreover, in many of 
our possessions a gendarmerie is required for the preservation of law and order 
—a duty which cannot be performed by the dropping of an atomic bomb in 
the heart of an African forest. Thus, here again, sailors, soldiers and airmen 
are in demand. 

In addition, we should need something akin to the Home Guard. Whether 
in Britain or elsewhere, the linear conception of defence has been abandoned. 
Its approaching disappearance had long been prophesied by General Fuller 
as a natural outcome of the development to a high degree of mechanised forces 
—ground and air. The ruinous consequences of penetration of such relatively 
shallow zones as the Maginot Line, the West Wall and many similar Allied and 
Axis systems throughout the war, strongly emphasised the correctness of his 
judgment in this respect. 

Linear defence was first superseded on a large scale by area defence on the 
formation of our Home Guard; and there is no doubt but that the réle 
assigned to that great body was sound—namely, that it should, from the day 
of its institution, hold, with the older men, virtually all the defiles in the 
country and utilise all the younger men that could be made available—mainly 
regular troops under training—for the mobile force which would form the 
natural complement to the static army. 

This valuable organisation, its command decentralised to regions, still 
stands unchallenged as a model for future use. It has been likened to a bagatelle 
board in which the ball (the enemy in his advance) hits first one pin and then 
another on its downward course until it eventually reaches the bottom (the 
point where, emasculated and disorganised by attacks on villages and bridges 
and by losses suffered from ambuscades) the invader is struck by the mobile 
force. 

It is a system peculiarly applicable to defence against an airborne army 
and should find a re-birth, not indeed in another Home Guard, valuable as 
were the services rendered by that corps, but rather in a territorial force 
entrusted with a truly territorial task and organised for discharging it on a 
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regional basis, each region carrying its own local reserves. This would, of 
course, be a second-line army ; but it would have to be fully equipped for meet- 
ing its responsibilities. It should possess tanks for its reserves, strong cadres 
for any likely expansion, and should have its agree fully tested at 
intervals by lightning mobilisations. 

Thus on the sea, on the ground, in the air, we still, in spite of the advent 
of the atomic bomb, require fleets, armies and airforces in addition to our 
contribution to an international police-force. The truth is that if our Security 
arrangements are to be anything more than a mere facade, we need to make 
a powerful and sustained national, imperial and international effort. The global 
situation requires close and unremitting attention and, in accordance with the 
disclosures resulting from such scrutiny and with the help our scientists lend to 
our High Command, assignments of aircraft equipment, numbers, dispositions 
and funds must be adjusted. We must support the Security Council with all 
the moral and physical power we can afford ; but we should be unwise to rely 
entirely upon it or upon the, possibly ephemeral, support even of such a Titan 
as the atomic bomb. 

A word to close. Sir William Beveridge, in the letter already quoted, 
says that ‘ the atomic bomb has obliterated finally and formally any distinction 
between military and civilians as targets for attack.’ In that, there is much 
truth. The distinction, however, should never have existed, except to the 
extent that, prior to the advent of aircraft, the aggressor, seeking to impose 
his will upon his adversary, had to strike first at the fleet or army before he 
could reach the civilian and menace him with destruction. It was based on 
fancy not fact—fancy inspired by a chivalrous desire to spare women and 
children the horrors of war, and casting a net of camouflage over the naked 
and ugly truth that war is a conflict of wills waged if necessary to the extermina- 
tion of one opponent—lock, stock and barrel. To take an example on our 
threshold : an enemy who breaches the defences of our Navy can compel us 
to choose between unconditional surrender and the starvation of 40,000,000 
people—men, women and children. The atomic bomb displays the same lack 
of discrimination, but might pale at the holocaust liable to be caused by its 
brother agency. 

Let us therefore extinguish the myth and realise that a declaration of war 
commits every man and woman to fight, by any means, however repulsive, 
however devastating, to attain the national aim. Only by facing the fact that 
war, though illuminated by many noble acts of devotion and _ heroism, is 
actually a ruthless and brutal affair, will the nations ever unite to enforce 
justice, law and order over the whole globe without differentiation between 
Great Powers and Small, any more than, in a democratic State, we distinguish 
between Rich and Poor. The issues involved are moral as well as material. 
It may be that the atomic bomb is the final warning to the nations that they 
must obey God’s second great commandment or perish. 

Even universal peace is not the final aim but merely a vital means to that 
aim. The revolting cruelties perpetrated in the war now ended proclaim that, 
in 2,000 years, Man, as a whole, has taken no forward step. His growth, high 
up to a point, has been stunted. It is idle to expect that peace alone will 
remove the ban upon higher development or that the torrential might of Man’s 
combative and competitive spirit can be canalised into a quiet haven without 
seeking outlets, if not through other channels, then by bursting the confining 
banks and raging on directionless. Atomic bombs may stop war; atomic 
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‘MEMORIALS OF THE THACKERAY FAMILY 


‘By Jang TownLeEyY PryME AND ALIcIA BAYNE’ 


‘THE reading public are frequently interested not only in the life of a 
great author, but also in his ancestors. In the case of Thackeray he had 
such a distaste for biographies that very little was publicly known of his 
predecessors, and it was not until fifteen years after his death that one 
of his kinswomen had printed, for the Thackeray family, some personal 
memoirs and records. 

The sharp eye of the book collector or student of Thackeray must 
inevitably be intrigued to discover a book with the unusual inclusion of a 
special page following the half-title : 


* One hundred copies of this book are printed, of which this is 
No. 16.’ 


Then follows in a delicate hand : 


‘ To Augusta Ritchie 
(and her descendants) 
from her affectionate Cousin 
ALICIA BAYNE.’ 

. November 7th, 1879. 


Finally, in small print, at the foot of the page : 


‘It is requested as a favor that the person to whom this volume is presented 
will take particular care that it does not come—either in their lifetime or 
afterwards—into careless and indifferent hands. As so small a number of 
copies are printed, it cannot be replaced.’ 

The dedication two pages beyond is as follows : 
‘To 
ANNE ISABELLA 
daughter of 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
whose genius 
has conferred distinction on his family 
THESE “ MEMORIALS ” 
are dedicated 
by her affectionate kinswoman 
ALICIA BAYNE.’ 


Investigations tend to show that so carefully have the members of 
the family observed these instructions that one copy in an American 
museum and my own appear to be the only two that have wandered 
outside the family net. No copy appears in either the British Museum, 
the Fitzwilliam or the Bodleian library catalogues. 

The circumstances in which this massive compilation (over 500 pages) 
was begun are described by Alicia Bayne, Thackeray’s second cousin, in 
one of its most engaging passages : 
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* Many years ago my dear Mother, Jane Townley Pryme (granddaughter of 
Archdeacon Thackeray), finding herself constantly referred to for family dates 
and information, began to make a record of them in her own handwriting, 
and from her own memory, which was always clear. It was at first little more 
than a register of births, marriages, and deaths, with a few simple remarks 
connecting these events. This was commenced in 1862, and I was not aware 
of it till she showed it me in its nearly completed state. When I looked over 
her little chronicle of men and women, most of whom had passed away, I could 
not help wishing for some narration of their joys and griefs and interests, so 
that they might be to us—their survivors, who owe to them not only our being 
but our tastes, habits, and affections—something more than a name... . 
Shortly after I suggested to my Mother that she should write some such 
memorials . . . and she assented. This was on Sunday, January 3, 1868, and 
it was within a few minutes afterwards that we began to read the Psalms for 
the day beginning: ‘‘1. Lord, who shall dwell in thy tabernacle: or who shall 
rest upon thy holy hill? 2. Even he that leadeth an uncorrupt life, and doeth the 
thing which is right, and speaketh the truth from his heart.” 

* My Mother sayiag that this was her Father’s favourite Psalm, and there- 
fore often read to him by his children, and that its precepts were the basis of 
all his teaching of them, seemed to me a good omen for our plan, which we 
accordingly set about in a few days, I writing down what she dictated. We 
continued the narrative, at intervals, until her death. Since then I have 
endeavoured to supply some deficiencies, and have obtained from many of 
my relations . . . much additional information.’ 


Alicia Bayne, however, had the scholar’s instinct. Wherever she 
interrupts her mother’s enchanting and limpid prose she uses square 
brackets and a different type. It was Alicia who wrote the chapter on 
the cousin whom she calls ‘our great author’; but it occupies only 
eighty-five pages out of 516. ‘The Thackeray family ’ is the theme, and 
the novelist, with all his fame, is still one of them, the greatest of them, 
but a debtor to his ancestors : 


‘The characteristics of individuals cannot be traced alone to education 
but rather to certain hereditary traits. . . . “‘ Sometimes there are remarkable 
analogies of times and destinies in a family.” A careful reader of this book 
will observe some of these, and will be struck by the hereditary qualities held 
in common by our great author and his older relatives, which—joined to his 
genius—made the gem.’ 


The family name appears first in the records of the Abbey of St. 
Mary of Fountains as early as 1336, a John de Thakwra, holding a 
dwelling-house and thirty acres of land ; later it varies to Thackra and 
Thacquaraye. But ‘the first of the name as we spell it,’ says Alicia 
Bayne, was Walter Thackeray of Hampsthwaite in the West Riding, 
who died there in 1618. At the beginning of the next century, Thomas 
Thackeray, the founder of the family in the south, left Hampsthwaite 
at the age of twelve to be admitted as King’s Scholar at Eton. In 1715 
he was Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Eton, 
‘ and in 1746 (‘ on account of his very large family ’) accepted the Master- 
ship of Harrow—surely a scholastic precedent never since followed—and 
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died Archdeacon of Surrey in 1760.1 In 1729 he married the beautiful 
Ann Woodward, daughter of John Woodward, Prosser of Eton College.? 


* The only trace of their wooing consists in two lines . . . composed by my 
grandfather and’ probably repeated by him when toasting his ladylove. . . . 
A part of a grove, and the place for a key, 
Is the name of the fair one who best pleases me.’ 


There were sixteen children of the marriage, and on the Archdeacon’s 
death, ‘my grandmother was left with seven unmarried daughters, six 
of them being under twenty years of age, besides six sons, some of whom 
were not yet settled in life.’ Mrs. Ritchie used to dwell on the great 
merit of her grandmother in bringing up so large a family on a very small 
income. ‘ Everything except shoes was made at home.’ 

The sixth child, Thomas, bore his father’s name as well as that of an 
elder brother who had died at the time of his birth—a peculiar form of 
memorial which occurs more than once in this record. He ‘ entered Eton 
School on the day on which he was six years old [March 25, 1742], and 
being the youngest boy there, he became the pet of the school, and so 
escaped many of the hardships of that place and time.’ He settled at 
Cambridge as a surgeon, married Lydia Whish, and had fifteen children. 
‘I can remember her,’ writes Lydia’s granddaughter, ‘ with her elegant 
figure and small finely shaped feet, dancing, when much past eighty years, 
to show me, as a child, how to do a Minuet.’ The youngest of the family, 
Jane Townley Thackeray, who dictated much of this record, married in 
1813 George Pryme, afterwards the first Professor of Political Economy at 
the University. The chapters on her parents, above all on Lydia,’ are 
an aquatint of early nineteenth century Cambridge. 

But the most notable son of Archdeacon Thackeray and Ann 
Woodward was the youngest, William Makepeace‘ Thackeray, grand- 
father of the novelist. Born in 1749, he followed the career in which 
some of his elder brothers had preceded him, and went to India in 1766. 
Ten years later he married into a well-known Anglo-Indian family, the 


1 “Dr. Thackeray,’ wrote Dr. Pyle on his preferment, ‘is a man bred at Eton, and a 
great scholar in the Eton way, and a good one every way.’ One may note the comment 
made by one of his sons: ‘ His handwriting was clear and good.’ It was perhaps from 
this great-grandfather that the novelist inherited his own admirable script. 

* A marginal note by Augusta Ritchie, first owner of the book, says: ‘ Prosser .. . 
or Provisioner . . . These posts were respectable and lucrative ones.’ 

% ‘IT remember my Mother telling me of her taking three of the Miss Cookes (daughters 
of the Provost of King’s) to a ball. They called for her in the great family coach, and 
when she got in two of the young ladies were in the back seat and one on the front, the 
other being vacant for my mother. They began to talk, and presently one of them said, 
“Take care, Mrs. Thackeray, Mr. Keene is here.” He was a little man, dressed in a violet 
velvet coat, and almost hidden between the hoops of the young ladies which rose to their 
ears. Mr. Keene was afterwards M.P. for Cambridge.’ 

* It is interesting to quote the origin of the name of ‘ Makepeace,’ first borne in the family 
by ‘ Grandfather Writ14M Maxerrace THACKERAY.’ On this point Mrs. Pryme tells us : 
‘There is a tradition in the family that he was so named after a member of it—a martyr— 
who had been burned for his faith in the days of Queen Mary.’ 

5 A book has been written about his career in India, ‘ Sylhet’ oe by F. B. 
Bradley-Birt, 1911. 
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Webbs, and returned to England with a considerable fortune in 1777. 
Here he bought a good house at Hadley, near Barnet, amid a group of 
retired East India Company servants. 


‘I remember ’ [writes Jane Pryme], ‘ this Uncle quite well, he is the only 
one Ido. He used to stay at my Father’s house when he went into Norfolk 
to shoot with Sir Martin Wilson, afterwards Lord Berners. He was very kind 
to me and my cousin, Harriet Stevenson, who were then children. I remember 
his wearing a pepper and salt suit and our disliking it and, rather pertly, 
enquiring why he did so? His answer was very characteristic : ‘‘ My dears,” 
said he, ‘‘ as I do not like the trouble of choosing I tell my Tailor to send me 
at one time this coloured suit, and at another a blue with brass buttons, so 
that when I write for a new one he looks in his order-book and sees which turn 
it is.” . . . I remember his wife coming with him on a visit to my Father’s. 
She was a very clever woman, but like all ladies who had resided in India in 
those days, indolent and a lover of ease. My Father, who thought my Mother 
[Lydia] almost erred on the side of notability and good management, used to 
say playfully to her: “ Ah, those boys of William’s will be clever. They have 
such a clever mother, and it is the mother from whom children inherit 
intellect.” ’ 


His daughter, Charlotte (the first member of the family to inter- 
marry with the Ritchies, and the mother of Augusta), writes of her 
father at his death : 


* My Father ! when I gazed on thee 
I seemed an Angel’s form to see ; 
So well the virtues of thy mind 
Were in thy lineaments defined. 


My Father! Oh that I might be 

To mine what thou was once to me! 
Then should my aspect whisper peace, 
And bid each jarring passion cease. 


My Father! Well I know that thou 
Dost dwell indeed midst Seraphs now ; 
Oh may the blessed spirit be 

A guardian Angel still to me ! 


“It is very interesting [Alicia continues], to trace the history of a family 
to a point where by some new alliance a higher intellect was added ; and 
especially to note that by its being grafted on the old stock it was allied with 
many virtues.” To such a union—between William Makepeace Thackeray 
and Amelia Richmond Webb—we may ascribe the genius and the noble 
qualities of our great Author.’ 


These two people died comparatively young, and were neither of 
them spared to see their talented grandson. Amelia died first in 1810; 
but the grandfather would have heard from India of his birth ; he died 
in 1813. They had carried on the family tradition by having a large 
family of twelve children, of whom we are only concerned with the second 
son and fourth child, Richmond, so named after his ancestors on his 
mother’s side, who were Constables of Richmond and Lords of Burton. 
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Oddly enough, the exact date of his birth, unlike that of the other children, 
is unrecorded, although we are told ‘he was baptised at South Mimms, 
where he was born, on Sept. Ist, 1781.’ Like many of his uncles he went 
to Eton at the age of ten, and to India at seventeen. Only one letter 
appears to have survived—a homesick letter to his mother, written after 
his arrival : 


“My dear Mater,’ he begins, and goes on to picture what it must be like 
at home ‘ Pater digging with old Anthony. . . . I would give anything to 
be at home : I would even be glad to carry gravel in a basket on my shoulder 
in the garden. It was this time last year we made the new walk. . . . I am 
now almost certain that my dear Father’s complaint was the liver and if ever 
it returns, which God forbid, pray try mercury : in this country it is the only 
cure. I have had it, I am sorry to say. . . . God bless you, my dear Mater, 
and preserve you from all sickness is the constant prayer of your most affec- 
tionate and dutiful son.’ 

Richmond Thackeray never returned to England, and few knew him 
here, though he left a legend of charm and great ability, and a portrait 
in which, writes his granddaughter, Anne Thackeray, ‘ the eyes have a 
peculiar outlooking depth of expression which I remember in my father.’ 
In 1810 he married Anne Becher, one of the beauties of Calcutta society. 


‘She and her husband’s sister, Augusta, were friends in India, and were 
both so beautiful and dignified that they were treated like two Queens. When 
they moved to leave the room any gentlemen who were present rose instantly 
to hand them to the door.’ 


In 1811, William Makepeace Thackeray, the only son of the marriage, 
was born, and five years later Richmond Thackeray died. His widow 
afterwards married Major Carmichael Smyth, and came back to England. 


‘When I knew her [writes Alicia], she was old, and her hair—of a lovely 
whiteness—contrasted well with her fine dark eyebrows. There was a look of 
great refinement and nobleness about her. Perhaps her son was thinking of 
her when he wrote of “a most lovely and picturesque old lady.” She lived to 
mourn him with her granddaughters, for “‘she had the great sorrow of outliving 
him, but not for long.’”’ She was buried near him on the first anniversary of 
his death, Christmas Eve, 1864.’ 


This brings us to the great author himself, William Makepeace 
Thackeray, of the third generation, the gifted son of a clever father and 
exquisite mother. He was born on July 18th, 1811, in Calcutta, in the 
room which is now the classroom of a native school, where I stood about 
ten years ago with the headmaster, surrounded by native children. I 
was told that the room itself was as it was then, and hanging from the 
wall was a portrait of him who first saw life there. When Thackeray 
was a boy of six, he was sent home to England. On the voyage the ship 
stopped at St. Helena, where he was taken to see Napoleon, whose second 
funeral at Paris thirty years later he was so vividly to describe in The 
Second Funeral of Napoleon and the Chronicle of the Drum. 

Arrived in England, he went to live with his aunt, Mrs. Ritchie, who 
noticed that his uncle’s hat, which he put on in childish play, fitted him. 
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* Alarmed at this proof of the unusual size of his head, she took him to Sir 
Charles Clark, the great physician of the day. He examined him and said, 
“Don’t be afraid, he has a large head, but there’s a great deal in it, and one 
day you will find out.” ’ 


The unusually large size of his head was a characteristic noted by 
many all through his life, and an autopsy is said to have revealed that his 
brain was heavier than normal.® 

We see two of his characteristics in the first extant letter to his mother, 
written at the age cf six. For he ends this letter : 


‘I hope Captain Smyth is well, give my love to him and tell him he must 
bring you home to your affectionate little son.’ 


Under his signature is a small pencil drawing, a habit that persisted in 
after life. We also see the first signs of his great dislike of being separated 
from his family, so evident in later years. 

Breaking with family tradition, Thackeray went to Charterhouse. 
He was not particularly happy there and found school life a trial, though 
in after life he had a great affection for the ‘ Greyfriars,’ which he has 
immortalised and which he frequently used to revisit. A schoolfellow, 
George Venables, writes : 


‘I first remember Thackeray as a pretty gentle boy at the Charterhouse. 
Though he stayed there several years he never rose high in the school, nor did 
he distinguish himself in the playground ; but he was liked by those who knew 
him, and in the latter part of his time he began to display the faculty of writing 
humorous verse. His little poems and parodies were much admired by his 
contemporaries.” 


He used also to draw in the margins of his schoolbooks. 

Part of his holidays were spent at his stepfather’s house near Ottery 
St. Mary. The Vicar, Dr. Cornish, delighted in him, lent him Carey’s 
version of The Birds of Aristophanes, and found it admirably illustrated 
on its return. 

‘I well remember Thackeray bringing me one day a parody of Lalor Sheil’s 
intended speech [on Catholic emancipation, 1828] on Penenden Heath, which 
he was not allowed to deliver, but, before he left town, he had taken the 
precaution to send copies to some of the leading journals. . . . This jeu d’esprit 
Thackeray allowed me to send to the Western Luminary, and I question whether 
this was not [his] first appearance in print. 


*. . . “ Men of Kent, said the little man, 
If you hate Emancipation, 
You’re a set of fools.” He then began 
A cut and dry oration. 


He strove to speak, but the men of Kent 
Began a grievous shouting, 

When out of his waggon the little man went, 
And put a stop to his spouting. 


® His height was 6 feet 3 inches. 
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“‘ What though these heretics heed me not ” 
Quoth he to his friend Canonical, 

“* My speech is safe in The Times, I wot, 
And eke in the Morning Chronicle.” ’ 


In February of 1829 he began residence in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in Newton’s rooms, and left at the end of the Easter Term in 1830, without 
a degree, but with much cheerful experience. Then followed agreeable 
months at Cologne and Weimar, increasing family pressure to induce him 
to read for the Bar, a rueful letter in February of 1831 : 


‘I have been taking a little recreation in the fields of Civil Law, and, as I 
expected, have not found the Pandects of Justinian at all suitable to me.’ 


However, November found him settled in.the Middle Temple, in Hare 
Court. In the following May comes another letter to his mother : 


‘Here are hot weather and green trees again, dear Mother, but the sun 

won’t shine into Taprell’s chambers, and the high stools don’t blossom and 
bring forth buds. Whenever I go out I hear nothing but Reform, and in 
chambers nothing but law, neither of them very pleasant subjects. O matutini 
rares auresque salubres ! I do long for fresh air, and fresh butter I would say, 
only it isn’t romantic.’ 
There follow adventures in journalism, friendship with ‘ bright broken 
Maginn,’ and a resolve on ‘ three years’ apprenticeship ’ in an atelier in 
Paris—‘ I think I can draw better than do anything else.’ He did become 
@ pupil there, continued to lose heavily in backing unsuccessful journals, 
and finally in 1836 married on ‘ 4001. paid by a newspaper which failed 
six months afterwards.’ 

He was then twenty-five ; his wife was Isabella Gethin Creagh Shawe, 
of Doneraile, Cork, daughter of Colonel Shawe ; something of her still 
lives in Amelia. They were poor, and utterly happy ; a friend who used 
to go to see them describes him as ‘ making tea to save her trouble.’ 


‘ Of all the gifts of Heaven to us below [Alicia quotes him] that felicity is 
the sum—the chief—I tremble as I hold it, lest I should lose it, and be left 
alone in the blank world without it.’ 


He was left alone. After the birth of the third daughter in 1840, the 
young wife fell into a lethargy that deepened into a strange blankness of 
mind, docile, gentle, and unaware. 


* As time went on for the others, it seemed for the invalid to stand still. . . . 
Looking young and fair herself, she always spoke of her daughters when grown 
up as little girls, and of her husband as a young man.’ 


The children went to be cared for by their grandmother [Mrs. Carmichael 
Smyth], now living in Paris. Thackeray remained alone in London, 
* writing for his life.’ 

Six years later he was able to settle down in 13 Young Street, Kensing- 
ton, and have his little daughters with him. 

‘It is night now and here is home. All my house had long been asleep 
when I opened and gently closed the door. Gathered under the quiet roof 
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elders and children lie alike at rest. In the midst of a great peace and calm, 
the stars look out from the heavens. . . . The clock tolls sweetly in the silent 
air. Here is night and rest. I pass to my room through the sleeping house, 
and feel as though a double blessing were upon it.’ 


The years brought him fame and wealth ; and in 1860, to the pleasure 
of his family, he accepted the first editorship of the newly founded 
Cornhill Magazine. It was not to his happiness; he was, he said, ‘ like 
a Toad under a Harrow.’ He could not escape, says Alicia, ‘ from the 
daily trial of refusing poems and essays of no worth whatever which 
came from people appealing to him to admit them on the ground of their 
poverty.’ ‘Day and night,’ he wrote, ‘ that sad voice is crying for help.’ 
He resigned in 1862. But that same year brought him a tangible and 
abiding delight : the Queen Anne house that he had been building in 
Palace Green was ready for occupation in February. He had invited 
his cousin Alicia to see it, and asked what arms he should put on the 
portico. ‘The arms of the Cornhill,’ she suggested, ‘ for that gave you 
the money with which to build it.’ ‘ No,’ he replied, ‘ if I put any at all, 
it shall be those of the good old men who went before me, and in whose 
footsteps I would humbly hope to tread.’ No arms were put up, but the 
hope expressed by his kinswoman that the Society of Arts should affix a 
plaque bearing his name has since been fulfilled.’ 

By way of house-warming, a great party was given on February 25th— 
26th, 1862, for which the now world-famous man wrote a comedy, The 
Wolves and the Lamb, and an epilogue, in the middle of which the host 
drank to his guests. Alicia Bayne, whose young daughter acted to 
admiration the part of an elderly lady, has given a lively account of the 
‘ W. Empty house Theatricals,’ as the playbill was headed : 


‘ Not so empty but that refreshments and a handsome supper was added 
to the entertainment. So wide was Mr. Thackeray’s circle . . . that, although 
the house was large, the guests with few exceptions were different on each 
evening, yet there was scarcely room for all. . . . It was a droll feature in the 
performance that Mr. Thackeray’s own part was a silent one. He appeared, 
and seemed to take a part, but there was nothing set down for him to say. 
After the epilogue had been spoken, but not by him, he came forward in answer 
to a general call, having in each hand Mrs. Bennington and Mrs. Prior (his 
daughter, and mine).’ 

Alas, this good man was destined to live but a short while in the 
house built for his old age. Alicia Bayne, writing fifteen years later, 
recalls @ visit : 

‘I think I see him now—the spectacles and the wonderful up-looking 
face, the noble head crowned with its masses of grey hair.’ 


On December 21st, 1863, he went, though ill, to the funeral of his cousin, 
Lady Rodd, in Kensal Green cemetery ; he wished, he said, ‘ to take off 


? In the study left untouched from his day, adorned still with the tiles he chose, about 
seven years ago my cousin (the then occupier, who with his wife tried to carry on the 
tradition of hospitality started by Thackeray) looking out on the conservatory full of 
grapes from the vine that the great man planted, presented me with the plan of the house 
drawn by Thackeray. The dimensions are all put in in his clear hand, so that the architect 
could make a plan from his rough sketch. 
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my hat to that Lady for the last time.’ On the evening of December 23rd 
he seemed not himself; his servant would have sat up, but, charac- 
teristically, he would not put anyone to that trouble. On the morning 
of Christmas Eve, his man went to his room to draw the blinds, and saw 
him lying dead, as though he slept. 

Others have described his funeral and his grave at Kensal Green, 
but it is Alicia Bayne who tells us that his coffin bore a plain brass plate : 


‘ William Makepeace Thackeray Esq. 
Died 24th December 1863 
Aged 52 years.’ 


She was present in the Ladies Gallery when the Prince of Wales made his 
maiden speech at the Literary Fund Anniversary. Having spoken of 
his father, the Prince Consort, he continued : 


“I ought here to mention the name of a distinguished man of letters whose 
loss must be deeply deplored in all literary circles. I allude to Mr. Thackeray 
[continued cheering]. I allude to him not so much on account of his works, 
for they are standard works, but because he was an active member of your 
Committee, and always ready to open his purse for the relief of literary men 
struggling with difficulties.’ 


Thackeray had three daughters. The eldest, Anne Isabella, the 
authoress, to whom this book was dedicated, married (Sir) Richmond 
Ritchie, great-grandson of the Venerable Archdeacon Thackeray, with 
whom this tale begins, and grandson of John Ritchie and Charlotte 
Thackeray (daughter of William Makepeace Thackeray the first). The 
second, Jane, died as a baby : a grief that never grew old. The Benchers 
of the Middle Temple would have had the dead Thackeray brought to 
their own burial ground, near Goldsmith’s grave; but his daughters knew 
that he would rather lie by the small grave in Kensal Green. The third 
daughter, Harriet Marion (after her mother), married (Sir) Leslie Stephen, 
and had one daughter, Laura. Lady Ritchie had a son, and a daughter 
who has carried on the literary family tradition by writing a delightful 
memoir of her mother. Thackeray’s only great-grandson, a Ritchie, has 
given his life in this war. 

These are the eight generations of this remarkable Thackeray family. 


J. A. Watey CoHEN. 


THE PAST AND FUTURE OF CONSERVATISM 


In 1845 Peel’s conversion to the doctrines of the Anti-Corn Law League split 
the Conservative Party, so that it was nearly thirty years before a stable 
Conservative administration could again be formed. In 1945 the party has 
suffered a defeat as crushing as it was unexpected. Before we attempt to 
place that defeat against the historical background of Conservatism, it may be 
as well to look at its causes. 

One set of those causes lies in the time and conduct of the election. In the 
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time, because the Labour Party, by a very effective piece of strategy, while 
reserving the credit due to itself as part of the victorious Coalition Government, 
allowed the Caretaker Government to bear the odium of that great mass of 
frustration and irritation which the war had engendered and which the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Europe brought to the surface. There is nothing blame- 
worthy in this, on the political plane. A Government which has conducted a 
major war, however successfully, rapidly loses popularity as soon as fighting 
stops. Liverpool’s Government found itself in grave difficulties after Waterloo ; 
and the Labour Party, as a partisan organisation, was justified in taking 
advantage of what is almost a law of party politics. It had, moreover, one 
great advantage over the Opposition which faced Lord Liverpool. Its leaders 
had not only been members of the Government which had prosecuted the war : 
they had become familiar to the electorate. The spectacle of Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Herbert Morrison as Cabinet Ministers could scarcely be alarming when 
they had been Ministers for five years. 

The controversy between Mr. Churchill and Mr. Attlee over the date of the 
election was not of much weight in itself, but it was important because it intro- 
duced a note of acidity into the contest from the beginning, and placed Mr. 
Churchill in a highly partisan r6le. Anyone familiar with the general elections 
of the pre-1914 year must indeed wonder how the leader of a party fighting a 
general election could appear in any other réle ; and it was in those elections 
that Mr. Churchill served his political apprenticeship. But times have changed 
since Palmerston observed, apropos of Cobden, that it was permissible to attack 
persons in this country but not to attack classes. That was true long after 
Palmerston’s day, and it was partly through successful attacks on his Ministers, 
such as Lowe and Ayrton, that Gladstone’s first Cabinet was fatally weakened. 
But of recent years the public has become used to attacks on classes and not 
on personalities. It is prepared to accept from Mr. Laski the implication that 
all other classes than the working-class are actuated by anti-social motives ; 
but when Mr. Churchill attacks Mr. Laski it is disturbed, as at a breach of the 
rules. 

The wireless, moreover, has introduced a new technique of electioneering. 
What can be effective in the excited atmosphere of a public meeting can be 
ineffective, even disastrous, in a wireless talk. For electioneering through that 
medium, a slightly judicial air, a tone of reasonableness, is desirable, at least 
with an English audience. It may be that this is rather a good thing, in the 
long run, than otherwise. A country which could be seduced by the blandish- 
ment of one voice on the wireless would be half way to accepting the Fahrer- 
prinzip. It says a good deal for the independence of the electorate that in an 
age when the organisation of public life plays so much into the hands of the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, despite his record, failed to obtain such a per- 
sonal triumph as Palmerston obtained in 1857. 

The suggestion may seem to be inherent in this argument that Mr. Churchill’s 
broadcasts failed of their effect because they were notably abusive. With this 
view, though it has been expressed to him by a number of Conservatives, the 
writer is quite unable to concur. Judged by the old standards, Mr. Churchill 
was mild and restrained. Imagine what Gladstone would have said if the 
wireless had been available to him during the Midlothian campaign, or Lloyd 
George in his Limehouse days! But there were, with respect, some unfortunate 
features of Mr. Churchill’s broadcasts. 

One was the reference in the first speech to the Gestapo. It is perfectly true 
that, in strict logic, the Gestapo may be the outcome of Socialism. Mr. Hayek’s 
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Road to Serfdom brought that point home. But despite the great merits of 
that book (and its force is not spent yet) it was eminently the work of a con- 
tinental writer. We may, indeed, be overborne in the course of time by con- 
tinental thinking, and the decline of the continental bourgeoisie is perhaps 
already reflected in the decreasing self-confidence of our middle-class. But so 
far it has not been proved beyond possibility of doubt that British Socialism 
will take the colour of continentai totalitarianism ; any more than that British 
Coaservatism has been affected by de Maistre or Bonald or Maurras. It is one 
thing to point out the totalitarian tendencies in Socialism : it is quite another 
to jump all the intervening stages in the argument, and suddenly to imply to 
an electorate horrified by the revelations of Belsen that such respectable and 
very English figures as Mr. Bevin and Mr. Morrison would be likely to coun- 
tenance secret police and concentration camps. The English form of the police 
state, if it comes, may asphyxiate the soul, but it is hardly likely to torture 
the body. It may reduce a great country to the level of a bankrupt and corrupt 
town council, but the torture chamber will not be among its properties. 

In the second place, there was the Laski incident. In the light of what 
he has said since the election it is sufficiently clear that Mr. Laski has a foreign 
policy of his own. And before the election it was obvious to those who had 
studied Mr. Laski’s works that he was a propagandist who must be challenged, 
and who could, without vast erudition or subtlety, be refuted. But here again 
Mr, Churchill skipped the intervening stages of the argument. The mass of the 
electorate had never Keard of Mr. Laski until Mr, Churchill revealed his exis- 
tence, and when they did hear of him it was difficult to convince them that he 
was as dangerous as all that. They may be wrong; but it is what they 
thought at the time that counts. 

Altogether, Mr. Churchill’s broadcasts displayed a lack of his 1940 qualities. 
The fire was glowing dully where it had burned bright : there was, until his 
last speech, little of the serenity and magnanimity which used to be his. The 
public expected him to speak with the easy confident grace of a Hammond 
approaching his century. His actual performance seemed too much like that 
of a nervous and flustered batsman poking for singles. 

This would have mattered less if the party or parties which Mr. Churchill 
led had had anything like an individual set of principles to present to the 
electorate. But the enthusiasm of the voters could scarcely be aroused, in 
favour of a party which did not want to fight the election at all, by affirmations 
that its principles were really those of other parties, No one is the more likely 
to vote for a Conservative candidate because he says he is half a Liberal. If 
one is as fond of Liberalism as all that, the obvious thing is to vote for a 
Liberal candidate. The term ‘ National,’ even apart from its unhappy associa- 
tion with Ramsay Macdonald, was worse. We all know that ‘ National’ has 
come to be used in attempts to pass off something inferior to the real article ; 
that ‘ national’ butter and the ‘ national ’ loaf are substitutes for farm-butter 
and pre-war bread. They may be wonderful substitutes, but they are not the 
same thing. It may or may not be true that ‘ England does not love coalitions. 
Certainly, it has no enthusiasm for a party which has so little confidence in 
itself that it is already contemplating a coalition before it is elected. 

There are several doctrines which Conservatism has had the chance of 
elaborating in theory, applying in practice and popularising throughout the 
country over many years. It could have made free enterprise a reality, if 
necessary by anti-monopolistic legislation, instead of presenting it at the 
eleventh hour to an electorate which, between cartels and state control, had 
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almost forgotten what it looked like. It could have worked out a theory of 
property which would have emphasised the vital connection between private 
property and personal and political independence. But, long before the war, 
it had shown itself contemptuous of the small property-owner, and terrified 
of dealing with the problem of property as a whole. It could have made the 
Rule of Law as significant to Englishmen as the independence of the Supreme 
Court is to Americans. But it yielded easily to the temptation to use delegated 
legislation as a matter of course, and although a Conservative Government of 
one sort or another has been in office for most of the time since the Donough- 
more Report was published, no Conservative Government has shown any 
inclination to legislate in the spirit of that Report. 

M. Pierre Maillaud has some very apposite remarks to make on the ‘ Decline 
of Parties ’ in Chapter V of his book, The English Way. He notes how 


‘the Conservatives confusedly thought that they had to pay danegeld to the Left and 
did so reluctantly and inappropriately, instead of adapting themselves to twentieth- 
century conditions as they actually were and not as they were interpreted by contemporary 
salesmanship.’ 

He is probably correct in seeing this as part of 

‘ the depersonalisation of parties—each losing its true identity and purpose and fumbling 
for new ones.’ 


This criticism, however, applies far less to the Labour than to the Conservative 
party. The former may be in the course of borrowing Imperialism, but it has 
preserved a fairly coherent programme of Socialism and has kept Communism 
and Common Wealth at bay. It would be a very acute analysis, on the other 
hand, which could tell us positively, instead of negatively, what is the essence 
of British Conservatism to-day. It is clear why such Victorian statesinen as 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Cranbrook and Lord Cairns were Conservatives. But 
the political theorist of the future will have an unenviable task when he 
examines the ‘ Conservatism ’ of Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Brendan Bracken 
and, for that matter, of a great many Conservative members. 

Even though Mr. Churchill had spoken with the tongue of an angel, even 
though some heaven-born strategist had conducted the Conservative campaign 
(daring, as a first step, to describe it as such), even though Lord Beaverbrook 
had placed his Press at the service of Mr. Attlee, the Conservatives (for reasons 
which will appear below) would probably have lost the election. There was 
perhaps only one way of winning it, by interesting the electorate deeply in the 
foreign situation and in British foreign policy. In promises of houses and 
pensions it was impossible for the Conservatives to compete with their 
opponents. Admittedly the electorate on the whole showed very little interest 
in foreign affairs ; in some north-country constituents none at all. Although 
some middle-class ‘ intellectuals ’ may regard the result as a condemnation of 
the profit-motive, of selfishness, and as an effort to found something like an 
Early Christian-Communist society, the working-man knew better. He voted 
for the Labour party because he believed that it would bring him tangible 
material gains; houses, larger old age pensions, steady employment with 
higher wages for shorter hours. He was not merely uninterested in foreign 
affairs : he was sick of them, as part of the background of the war. 

It would have been extremely difficult to make him believe that foreign 
affairs were more important than increased old-age pensions ; even than the 
housing programme. There was, however, just a chance. If the voter had 
been given the rea] facts and shown the real probabilities ; if he had realised 
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how far the policy of appeasement towards the U.S.S.R. had carried us ; if he 
had understood what is happening in Russian-dominated Europe and what is 
likely to happen in it and on the edge of it ; then he might have been roused 
from his apathy. It was not in the least necessary that Mr. Churchill should 
appear as the apostle of anti-Soviet ideas. It was necessary that he should 
appear as the sincere and urgent, though prudent, advocate of tangible British 
interests, and of the principles of national indepéndence and human freedom. 
These principles may yet come to be those of the Conservative Opposition ; but 
they were not the principles of Yalta. Two actions of the Caretaker Govern- 
ment, one during and one after the election, showed the timidity of official 
Conservatism abroad and at home: the recognition of the Lublin régime and 
the cringing to the self-styled ‘ Vigilantes ’ by the circular extending the power 
of local authorities to requisition empty houses. 

For that very considerable body of opinion which is gravely disquieted at 
the trend of British foreign policy over the last eighteen months or so, there 
was little encouragement to vote for the Conservative party. The ordinary 
voter, on the other hand, was more or less content with the assurances he had 
been given that various wonderful pieces of machinery had been created, the 
‘ Big Three,’ the United Nations Organisation and so on ; machines so carefully 
planned, so effective and almost fool-proof in their operation, that anyone 
could work them. Mr. Churchill had done it, and probably Mr. Attlee would 
somehow evade Mr. Laski and do it too. In view of the comforting assurance 
that something in the nature of a talisman had been discovered at San Francisco 
—or at Yalta or Teheran—there was no need to consider foreign affairs deeply. 
On the Left, of course, were those who, having been told for several years that 
the war was being fought against the Right everywhere and that revolution 
against constituted authority was a patriotic duty, naturally wanted to carry 
these engaging principles into those countries, such as Greece, in which their 
application had so far been limited. 

The dice, then, were heavily weighted against the Conservatives. Their 
opponents had one great incentive to success. The extent to which state- 
control had been imposed during the war made it not merely easy for the 
Labour party to press for its retention but necessary for it to win this particular 
election. Had the nation been allowed to revert to a more civilised way of 
living, the imposition of policies which will now be accepted as nothing much 
out of the ordinary would have become more difficult with every day that 
passed. 

In the background there had been for many years the omnipresent propa- 
ganda of the Left, tricked out as history, as economics, as political theory, as 
religion. The influence of those very effectively-edited weeklies, the New 
Statesman and the Tribune, reached classes to whom (unless they included 
readers of the Roman Catholic Tablet) Conservatism had nothing comparable 
to offer. The New Statesman, in particular, had almost come to represent the 
norm among educated people of the upper-middle class. A party which failed 
to establish and sustain a first-class political weekly deserves just such a reverse 
as the Conservative party has suffered. Bunt the propaganda of the Left went 
far beyond the weeklies and their readers. It was carried on in the Universities 
by Mr. Laski, Mr. G. D. H. Cole and their followers ; in Fleet Street by Mr. 


1 Alternatively, Mr. Churchill might have deferred the date of the election until the 
atomic bomb was used. Even the British electorate has been shaken into interest by that ; 
and the belief that Mr. Churchill was more competent than Mr. Attlee to deal with the sum 
of power thus created might have been decisive. ‘ 
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Michael Foot, Mr. Frank Owen, Mr. Hannen Swaffer. The fact that some of 
these writers were given space by so-called Conservative newspaper., is the 
best pessible evidence that some ‘Conservative’ newspaper magnates did 
not know or care what Conservatism was. Such books as Guilty Men and the 
Trial of Mussolini were allowed to appear without ary attempt at a riposte 
(until the very eve of the election) ; works as influential in moulding public 
opinion, wretched as their quality was, as the Black Book after the Napoleonic 
Wars. In nearly every town of any size a Socialist or Communist bookshop 
was opened, and usually very competently run. The control which the 
Socialists had acquired over the W.E.A. and the extra-mural organisations of 
most of the universities was extended to the sphere of army education. The 
Socialist assumptions, in fact, were allowed by default to become the common 
assumptions, not merely among the half-educated but among the educated 
members of the rising generation. It must be seldom that any party has so 
thoroughly abrogated its duty of political education as the Conservative party 
has done over the last quarter of a century. And, as the Tribune remarked, 
with justifiable complacency, this flood of literature ‘fed the country with 
politics at a time when the parties adhered strictly to the party truce. The 
Labour leaders, of course, had nothing to lose and everything to gain by such 
‘adherence.’ 

The position of the Conservative party to-day is not without a parallel in 
its own annals. After the Napoleonic Wars there rose that tide of opinion, 
drawing its sources in part from Bentham and Adam Smith, humanitarian, anti- 
clerical, iconoclastic, to which we give the general term ‘ Liberal.’ Even before 
Waterloo so many of its tenets had been accepted by the Tories that Cobbett, 
a born Tory if there ever was one, had become one of the leading opponents of 
the Government. Yet Peel’s effort to force his followers to swallow economic 
Liberalism in one great, final gulp, split his party. Ultimately, with the loss 
of most of the Peelites, it was knit together again as a fighting force but on the 


terms that it implicitly accepted and tacitly acknowledged the political and _ 


economic theses of Liberalism. After its abandonment of Protection its own 
creed was little more than negative. It was apprehensive of the possible 
demands of the lower classes, of the disestablishment of the Church, of the 
results of Palmerston’s foreign policy. But it had little of its own to offer, and 
young men are not satisfied with apprehensions. When Richard Bethell (after- 
wards Lord Westbury), then a rising lawyer with no settled political convic- 
tions but vast ambitions, sought a seat in the Commons as a step to high 
judicial office, it was to the Liberals that he turned. Indeed, it seemed at one 
time that the Conservative party would lose its identity altogether and be 
merged into a new middle party, whose leaders would be representative neither 
of the landed aristocracy nor of the industrial plutocracy but of the highly- 
educated upper-middle class, the clever men with a facility for passing univer- 
sity examinations, of whom Robert Lowe was perhaps the supreme example. 
That this did not happen was chiefly due to two men, Derby and Disraeli. 
Derby had led a Government without a majority in the House. He had not 
enjoyed the experience and he did not intend to repeat it. Rather, he preferred 
to deal, once and for all if he could, with the vexed question of extending the 
franchise. Disraeli, for his part, was convinced that beneath the £10 house- 
holder, the creation of the Reform Act of 1832, was another layer of voters 
less attracted by the Liberal panaceas of Peace, Retrenchment and Reform ; 
less swayed by the Nonconformist chapels, less parsimonious, more venture- 
some, more belligerent. The Reform Act of 1867 was not altogether a ‘leap 
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into the dark.’ It was a leap into the shadows where Disraeli thought he 
could discern a type of elector who would enable him to turn the tables on his 
opponents. 

Yet it was not until later in the century, when the Conservative party had 
found something positive to fight for, the unity and extension of the Empire, 
that it came again into its own. And this was due as much to changes in the 
social structure as in political problems. Mr. G. M. Young has noted how, by 
the ’fifties, ‘ the proletariat, which in the thirties seemed to be sinking into a 
dull uniformity of wretchedness, had beconie stratified.’ Given the current 
aspirations, this meant that an increasing number of people had the desire to 
better themselves. The economic prosperity of the age gave them the chance, 
almost the certainty, if they were sufficiently prudent and hard-working, of 
doing so. Thus, that great division of society which we call the middle-class, 
was becoming yearly more numerous. Its members had all something to lose. 
As propertied men they feared the political power of the unpropertied ; and 
when the Irish legislation of the Liberal party seemed to constitute a threat 
not merely to national unity but to property rights they moved gradually over 
to the Right. 

Lord George Hamilton was the beneficiary of the movement in its early 
stages. In 1868, as a stripling in the Goldstream Guards, he was invited to 
stand as Conservative candidate for the two-member constituency of Middlesex, 
Henry Labouchere being one of his opponents. It was apparently a hopeless 
candidature for, like most of the London constituencies, Middlesex had a tradi- 
tion of radical Liberalism since the days of the Reform Act of 1832. To the 
surprise of almost everyone Hamilton topped the poll, Labourchere losing his 
seat. Hamilton modestly explained that he was simply the fortunate mouth- 
piece of a transformation, ‘ the rapid extension of suburban railroads and the 
outpouring of professional men, tradesmen and clerical employees into the rural 
outskirts of London,’ which, unknown to the party wirepullers, had changed 
the character of the constituency in ten years. The process which won Hamilton 
his seat continued, and ‘ when Middlesex was cut up in 1885 into eight divisions 
we won every seat by large majorities.’ In that year, although Chamberlain’s 
Unauthorised Programme made considerable inroads into the Conservative 
strongholds in the counties, the towns and suburbs moved over to Conser- 
vatism, ‘ the party of the villas.’ 

It is interesting to see what happened in some of these ‘ villa’ consti- 
tuencies in the July election. In Clapham, a Conservative majority of 6,090 in 
1935 was changed into a Labour majority of 5,191. Balham and Tooting, 
which returned a Conservative by a majority of 9,053 in 1935 and of 2,070 in 
1936, returned a Labour member by a majority of 5,230. Perhaps more 
significant still, the eminently middle-class constituency of South Croydon, 
which in 1935 had returned Sir Herbert Williams by a majority of 17,071, now 
provided his Labour opponent with a majority of 503. Similarly, in Wimbledon, 
a Conservative majority of 19,364 was changed into a Socialist majority of 
1,368. 

No doubt the votes in all these suburbs, and especially those south of the 
Thames, were influenced by the bombing which their people had undergone. 
They were areas in which the shortage of houses was acute and the difficulties 
of ordir ary life very considerable. But there may be a deeper explanation than 
this of such a marked change in political allegiance. Conservatism, as the 
party of the villas, drew its strength not only from such obvious political tenets 
as Unionism and Imperialism but from a particular set of social beliefs, taboos 
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and ambitions. That is to say, it was based in part on class distinctions which, 
however narrow, were real enough. The foundation of such Conservatism was 
the semi-detached house with the maid who changed into uniform after lunch, 
the job in the City with the hope of a minor public school and a better job for 
the clever sons, the ‘ select.’ tennis or golf-club. Above all, perhaps, there was 
the consciousness of the gulf across which was the working class. 

Already, before the present war, this difference of class was becoming 
vaguer. The writer may be allowed to quote from an article which he contri- 
buted to The Nineteenth Century of March, 1939 :— 


* The essential difference between the middle and the working class is less one of wages 
earned than of psychological attitude to wages. The one is a wage-earner whose payment 
is determined, not by his individual capacity, but by agreements between his Union and 
his employer. The other is either an independent capitalist or a salaried worker whose 
payment is in some measure fixed by his individual value. Again, the working class did, 
while the middle class did not, draw unemployment benefit while out of work. But as the 
insurance level, on the one hand, and taxation on the other, are gradually raised, so, 
within those limits, something like a classless society will be formed. Educated in the 
same kind of school, safeguarded against the worst effects of unemployment or economic 
failure by the same means, their economic activities increasingly regulated by the State, 
what will there be in quarter of a century to distinguish middle from lower class ?’ 


The tendencies noted in that article have been vastly accelerated by the war 
and by the development of opinion on social reform. The seemingly trivial but 
actually very important distinctions by which the middle-class held have 
become increasingly difficult, if not impossible, to maintain. There are no 
maids to be obtained ; the wife of the bank cashier works as hard as the wife 
of the bank messenger ; the house itself may have been destroyed, the care- 
fully accumulated treasures of a lifetime bombed to pieces. 

In these circumstances it is the easiest course to give up the struggle to 
maintain the old distinctions and to fall into the bosom of the working class. 
It is all the more tempting to do this because the middle-class virtues, once 
regarded as the foundation of British greatness, are now subordinated to the 
supposedly much finer virtues of the ‘ worker.’ The long and short of it is that 
the middle-class of Britain (not, apparently, of Northern Ireland) has lost 
much of its old self-confidence. The struggle to exist in the middle walks of 
life is so hard, the rewards of the struggle so inconsiderable and precarious, that 
old political convictions are being abandoned with old social habits. 

What, then, is the future of the Conservative party ? It may be that we 
are in the early stages of a cycle of Socialism similar in force and extent to the 
Liberalism which dominated British politics a century ago. Are we to look 
forward to a quarter of a century in which there will be no real Conservative 
party but instead a party of that name advocating a policy of Conservative- 
Socialism ? Such a party could draw its leaders from young ‘ planners’ who 
happened to find their plans at variance with those of the Labour party, and 
from big-business interests anxious for a more equitable division of the spoils 
with the big trade unions. Better organisation in the constituencies would 
yield its results : as people gradually accumulated family possessions again they 
would become more reluctant to imperil them ; divisions among the Labour 
party and the fear of Communism would give Conservatives an excellent chance 
in many constituencies. Without doing anything at all in the way of funda- 
mental political education, simply by reorganising and then trusting to time 
and chance, a Conservative party holding moderate Socialist principles could 
reasonably hope to secure office rather more often and to hold it for longer 
periods than the Conservatives did during the years 1846-74. 
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But the parallel with the Victorian age is not a safe one. Victorian 
Liberalism did not create the Victorian prosperity but it coincided with it and 
prospered, politically, from it. It remains to be seen whether Socialism is either 
economically effective or coincident with a long period of prosperity. In parti- 
cular the possibilities of economic neo-isolationism, which some Socialists 
regard as necessary to investment control and full employment, remain to be 
tested. In the second place, Victorian Liberalism was able to work in a setting 
never vitally affected by international politics. In several important respects 
its foreign policy was lamentable. It failed (not entirely through its own fault) 
to establish a stable understanding with France and it permitted, indeed 
encouraged, the rise of a unified, militaristic Germany. But however disastrous 
such a policy might be in the long run, the impact of the disasters was post- 
poned for many years. Their only immediate outcome was to lessen, very 
slightly, the national margin of safety ; which, in any event, was still immense. 
Similar failures to-day, when the margin of safety is negligible, would bear 
their fruit very quickly. 

For these reasons, then, the probability of a Socialist party and a Conser- 
vative-Socialist party dividing office, somewhat unevenly, during the next 
quarter of a century can only be put forward with reservations. Another 
economic depression, another war, or the threat of either, might change the 
picture out of all recognition. There is, of course, one further possibility which 
has scarcely been touched on in this article: the re-creation not merely of an 
efficient Conservative organisation (which will probably come in any event) but 


of a Conservative doctrine. 
W. L. Burn. 


FAIR COMMENT 


MoRALS AND THE ATOM 


THE correspondence columns of many newspapers, notably those of 
The Times, have recorded during the past four weeks, the reactions of 
the common reader, of men and women of all types and professions, to 
the development of atomic force. ‘The moral issue ’ has been weighed— 
as the headlines heavily put it. This was very well. Everybody wanted 
to know what everybody else would have to say. There was no evidence 
of exultation. The Bishop of Chelmsford wrote: ‘the ugly fact is that 
man is capable of degenerating to the level of the most cruel and dan- 
gerous of all the animals. It is as dangerous to put new knowledge at his 
disposal as to give a pocket knife to a mentally deficient boy.’ When I 
wrote here, months ago, that you might as well give all elementary 
schoolchildren automatic pocket-pistols as give men new weapons of 
destruction, one scientist informed me that this was a ‘craven’ 
thought. Why is it craven to refrain from handing lethal weapons to 
infants and idiots ? Another wrote that ‘ the results of investigations are 
not the responsibility of the scientist.’ Pilate washes his hands. 


BRIBES BEFORE Bomss 


‘He that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow’: sorrow and 
death. Never was that truer than it is to-day. Now that, after so much 
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suffering, the world needs what mental and physical rest it can afford to 
take, it is to be plunged, at best, into the convulsive upheaval of yet 
another revolution in industry, agriculture, transport, housing (sub- 
terranean) and all the familiar ways of public and private life ; at worst, 
the world, as we know it, will be blown to pieces before the new toys and 
comforts arrive. These are offered as consolations or bribes to reconcile 
the peoples of the earth to the terror that must henceforward haunt us 
from the sky. First the bribe, then the bombs. That charming French 
moralist Fontenelle remarked : ‘ If my hand were full of truths, I should 
be very careful not to open it.’ Unfortunately the inventors cannot be 
persuaded to keep their fists tight-closed. 


‘Brave New WorxD’ 


Take this from one of the many bragging articles, published by 
scientists in the week during which human and animal life was being 
mercilessly destroyed, by hundreds of thousands in Japan. The passage 
quoted advertises ‘ the wonderful new horizons which may be opened up 
for humanity by Atomic Energy ’ : 

‘Transportation anywhere on, over or beyond the earth, will be at your 
personal touch. The face of the earth will be changed—with rails, houses and 
roads gone. 

‘Your social and cultural and reactional life will have infinite variety. 
Everything—your clothes, food, health—will be touched by the wand... . 

‘The occupants of the completely private underground home, refreshed 
from a sleep in perfect quiet under minutely controlled conditions of comfort, 
may arise to take their baths of water, or vitamins, or perfume, or ultra-violet 
light, and proceed to their garden to satisfy their taste for fresh fruits, which 
they pick from dust-free plants, and then prepare in a few moments in the 
high-frequency cooker their favourite breakfast foods. 

‘ A lift to the surface lands them at the door of their automobile. It is a 
spacious room or rooms of transparent plastic, with drawn blinds overhead 
to keep out the direct sun.’ 


And so on, and so on, over columns. It sounds like Aldous Huxley’s 
satire rather than H. G. Wells’s anticipations. Does it attract you ? 
Houses gone, roads gone. Well, houses are so few and roads so dangerous 
that we may endure those deprivations ; while we dread the transporta- 
tion which will be at everybody’s personal touch. What ‘ reactional ’ life 
may be I neither know nor care. But why on (or under) earth should 
‘ cultural life ’ acquire infinite variety with the aid of a special kind of 
uranium, labelled U2352 What has culture to do with innumerable 
gadgets and personal transportation and underground apartments and 
above ground automobiles, with homes of transparent plastic ; or indeed 
with any of these grandiose maps of external ‘ progress’; while the 
inner man perishes ; while silence and peace and beauty vanish from the 
earth? The Kingdom of Heaven is within you! Who will restore a sense 
of that Retreat ? Cultural Life! We know we must endure the horrors 
the priesthood of science inflicts upon us. Need we have much more of 
the cant with which it lards its revoltingly hideous visions ? 
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WARNINGS FROM THE Past 


In his Prince of Abyssinia (1759) Dr. Johnson gave one of the earliest 
explicit warnings against man’s conquest of the air, before man’s conquest 
of himself. (The real Abyssinia has since received, in blinding gas, 
scattered from above, a demonstration of the benefits conferred by 
aeroplanes.) Johnson’s ‘ mechanick ’ artist said :— 

‘ If men were all virtuous, I should, with great alacrity, teach them all to fly. 
But what would be the security of the good, if the bad could, at pleasure, 
invade them from the sky? Against an army sailing through the clouds, 
neither walls, nor mountains, nor seas, would afford any security. <A flight of 
northern savages might hover in the wind, and light, at once, with irresistible 
violence, upon the capital of a fruitful region, that was rolling under them. 
Even this valley, the retreat of princes, the abode of happiness, might be 
violated by the sudden descent of some of the naked nations that swarm on 
the coast of the southern sea.’ 


Indeed, the past has resounded with these warnings, from those 
uttered by Eddington (for science), Wells and ‘ Erewhon’ Butler (for 
fiction) and D. H. Lawrence (for poetry). Yet, last month, astonishment 
mingled with dismay over the new ‘advance’ in knowledge. Most 
people refuse to believe that a new thing is coming till it falls, with a 
crash, on their heads. And, once again, the pleasures associated with 
our peril blind us to the peril itself. For example, the joys of motoring 
have apparently made us indifferent to the appalling slaughter on the 
roads. The machines maim, not only bodies, but the consciences, the 
minds, of those who work them. They abolish all sense of the value and 
dignity of the individual. 


Wuat vo Tuery Tax ? 


One small but curious question I do not remember to have seen asked 
during the hubbub of horror, sounding from many directions since the 
first atomic bomb fell upon a Japanese city. What is the opinion, what 
the state of mind, what the promptings of doubt, and, ultimately per- 
haps, of remorse in the few young men, poised in the air, who now have 
it in their power to send hundreds of thousands to a cruel death ? They 
are acting under orders? They are doing their duty ? And no doubt 
they would be doing it equally were they commanded to commit acts of 
cannibalism in order to shorten the war. That is the expected, the con- 
ventional, answer. But each man, returning in solitude to the recesses 
of his own mind, does not always meditate according to order. What 
do they think ? Perhaps some day one of them will tell us. Meanwhile 
I quote from a living poet, W. J. Turner, a verse without a judgment 
in it. It is merely a record or impression— 

I have flown a hundred miles 
Over the blurred plain, 

Dropping devastation and death, 
Blotting men’s nerves with pain— 

Their miserable cries were as tiny as insects’ 
Calling their God in vain. 
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To adapt a famous sentence from our former Prime Minister—never 
before in history have so many been at the mercy of so few. 


Pavut VALERY 


‘The life I lead crushes me, suppresses me—me supprime.’ Thus 
amented the eminently disillusioned poet and philospher, Paul Valéry, 
not many years before his death. What life was this that so ‘sup- 
pressed’ him? A life, after many silent years, of sudden, or surprising 
success—alas, it seems, not financially profitable. The transition between 
his long retirement and the abrupt publicity of his reappearance must 
have acted as a shock upon his sensitive nature. His lectures at the 
University in Paris were besieged. They became society functions. He 
was beset and bored by adorers—mainly feminine. They doted upon his 
least utterance, interrupting his discourse with fatuous and frantic 
applause. They dogged his footsteps and destroyed his peace. Nothing 
had been seen like it since the days of Bergson’s lectures at the Sorbonne. 
Strange that one of the most difficult of poets, in a century that has not 
cultivated clarity in verse, should have become one of the most popular ; 
at any rate amongst ‘snobs ’—in the French sense. . . . It is not un- 
known that, in meeting a poet, you may please him better, not by talking 
about poetry, but about its sales : or the prospect of them. Whenever 
I met Valéry, either at a certain intimate bookshop run by an Englishman 
in Paris, or later, in London, he anxiously questioned me, whom he knew 
to be a collector, concerning the future of those special limited editions 
in which his earlier and rarer works were first published. I could give 
the weary-looking poet no secure information about the Future of the 
Limited : a phrase that sounds not unlike the title of one of the more 
recondite of the philosophical tracts with which he interspersed his too 
scanty production in verse. I may add that one of these tracts, a tiny 
booklet published in 1926 in 650 copies, Propos sur L’Intelligence, has 
perhaps the most penetrating analysis yet made of the influence of 
modern mechanism on the modern mind. It has probably been repub- 
lished since.’ May it be translated, read, and meditated by the millions 
who bow down in worship before our masters, the machines. 


RICHARD JENNINGS. 


TRIESTE 


I 


TRIESTE, in Italian parlance, is more than a geographical name—it is a symbol. 
On the road to Trieste, Italy lost 600,000 men and had 2,000,000 disabled and 
invalid. This was in the First World War, and—lest someone forgets it—the 
Allies were with Italy in victory. 

Those eastern frontiers were all that Italy gained from the First World 
War. One must be prejudiced indeed to say that the Venetian Provinces thus 
added to Italy in 1918 were ‘domains’ on the Adriatic at the expense of 
Yugoslavia. When Italy won them back, Yugoslavia was not yet in existence. 
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They represented the last province of a dismembered Italy which, for inter- 
national reasons, Garibaldi had not been allowed to re-conquer from Austria 
in 1866 ; and, in this sense, the First World War was for Italy the last phase 
of her Risorgimento. The unification of Italy, which had remained uncom- 
pleted in 1870, was finally achieved in 1918. 

It is not without point to emphasise that the whole cycle of the unification 
of Italy—from 1848 to 1918—was accomplished by a Democratic Italy. It is 
equally interesting to recall that the entire cycle was fought against the Habs- 
burg of the Austrian Empire, from the ruins of which was born, among others, 
the new State of Yugoslavia. To-day a new Democratic Italy, arising phoenix- 
like out of the ashes of the Fascist cataclysm, sees Yugoslavia claiming Trieste 
(and a good many other things) in the name of Democracy. 

In the Middle Ages, the Scholastics used to say that everything could be 
explained according to the Bible. To-day there is a tendency to explain away a 
great many things in the name of Democracy. As a philosophical concept, 
Democracy can look after itself. But as a political reality, there is grave danger 
that peoples and nations may one day look askance at the sleight-of-hand now 
being perpetrated by the spirit of nationalism, which here and there in this 
barely out-of-the-war Europe is already rampant under the convenient cloak of 
Democracy. The world—or shall we say mankind—was told that the terrible 
war which in Europe has barely ended was the bitter fruit of that nationalistic 
madness which came to be known as Fascism and Nazism: surely mankind 
and European society do not want to see another kind of Fascism spread 
roots, not even a form of Leftist Fascism which makes a convenience of the 
name of Democracy. 


II 


Trieste has been an Italian city for thousands of years. She would still be 
Italian even if she were inhabited or invaded by alien people, because she lies 
this side of those frontiers of the Julian Alps, which for twenty-two centuries 
have been universally recognised as the natural and geographical boundary of 
Italy. But Trieste is an Italian city also because for as many centuries she was 
inhabited by an Italian population ; and always, in all times, she considered 
herself an Italian city. In this respect, Trieste stands as a unique phenomenon 
of national vitality. Few other cities in Europe have fought more than Trieste 
for their liberties, and fewer have preserved to such a high degree, throughout 
2,000 years, their traditions of origin and civilisation. It is historically and 
psychologically worthy of note how that Trieste, from the end of the fifteenth 
century till the early part of the twentieth, was forced by events in Europe to 
choose between her liberties and her economic interest : she always chose her 
liberty. Invited, in the sixteenth century, to become part of Carniola and be 
its prosperous outlet, Trieste rejected the offer, preferring to face a long period 
of economic starvation. In the eighteenth century, when the Vienna Govern- 
ment forcibly took into its hands the administration of Trieste for the purpose 
of developing the trading interests of the Austrian Empire, the ruling classes 
of the city, notwithstanding the great commercial advantages accruing to the 
town and to themselves, kept up such an attitude of national antagonism to the 
Austrian domination, that from the absolutism of Maria-Theresa, the pro- 
German manipulation of Joseph II, and the artificial infiltration into the city 
of people of all races, there emerged a Trieste so resolutely Italian that in less 
than a century she was admitted by all to have become ‘ the Achilles’ heel of 
the Habsburg Dynasty,’ and finally she was one of the reasons, if not the main 
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one, of the fall of the Austrian Empire. During the nineteenth century, and 
precisely during the period when her economic advantages seemed to unite 
Trieste for ever to her hinterland and to Austrian rule, she gave herself so 
profoundly, and with every passing year more determinedly, to the Risorgi- 
mento movement, and continued it so relentlessly, even when, after 1870, that 
movement seemed for Trieste a dream never again to come true, that the very 
name of Trieste and of her martyrs became a symbol for Italy. 

It was the ideal of Trieste still waiting to be redeemed that directed the 
European policy of Italy. It was the ideal of Trieste that made it impossible 
for Italy to stand by Austria and Germany in 1914, and in 1915 brought Italy 
into the war alongside the Allies. 


Iil 


Of the various popular fetishes which we hear mentioned in these days, a 
favourite one is the ‘ethnographic problem.’ Let us see how it fits Trieste. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century, Trieste was a converging centre for 
the principal political forces then prevailing in Europe: Italian irredentism, 
pan-Germanism, pan-Slavism and international socialism. Trieste thus became 
a focal point of both Italian and European interests—a cockpit in which 
nationalism, imperialism and internationalism fought one another, each and all 
for the possession of the city which Jaray, about 1900, had so aptly described 
‘ la belle proie & conquérir.’ It was about this time that the Habsburg Empire 
tried the experiment on a vast scale of importing Slavs into Trieste, hoping in 
this way to hold Trieste from the inside. The experiment failed. If anyone 
doubts it, it would be sufficient to consider the distribution of the several races 
over the whole distriet that, in Italian, is covered by the term Trieste. The 
district is more properly called Venezia Giulia, and is composed of the Isonzo 
Valley (the former County of Gorizia and Gradisca or Austrian Littoral), the 
city of Trieste with her hinterland, the Istrian Peninsula, and some towns of 
the former Duchy of Carniola : a Province, let us say it again, which is circum- 
scribed on its eastern side by a geographical frontier of unequivocal clarity— 
the line of the Julian Alps and the massif of Mount Nevoso, down to the 
Adriatic Sea. 

This region has a population of approximately 1,000,000 inhabitants, who, 
according to the old Austrian census—the latest was taken in 1910—were 
divided in almost equal parts, Italians and Slavs (Slovenes and Croats), the 
official figures giving 489,982 Slavs. No census ever actually reached, for the 
Slavs, the total of 500,000, whilst the Italian census of 1921 (that is, pre- 
Fascist) gave the figures at 490,000 Italians and 365,000 Slavs. The Italians 
live on the coast and in the cities. The Slavs are the rural population of the 
interior, which was colonised by them in the eighth and ninth centuries ; and 
they never dominated the urban centres. The four principal cities—Trieste, 
Gorizia, Pola and Fiume—have always had, and still have, an absolute majority 
of Italian population.2 Equally Italian are all towns with more than 10,000 


1 It may, therefore, be mentioned here that the figure of 650,000 Slavs given by Pro- 
fessor Salvemini in his recent book, What to do with Italy, is obviously based upon an error ; 
and the conclusions arrived at by Salve mini, and by other writers who take him as authority, 
are patently fallacious, the more so as Salvemini himself, in his previous book, The Adriatic 
Question (Florence, 1918) based his arguments upon the Austrian census of 1910. 

2 The Austrian census of 1910 gave the following figures: Trieste, 156,000 Italians, 
49,000 Slovenes and Croats, 12,000 Germans; Gorizia, 15,000 Italians, 10,000 Slovenes, 
4,000 Germans; Pola, 27,000 Italians, 12,000 Croats, 7,000 Germans; Fiume, 25,000 
Italians, 16,000 Croats, 2,000 Germans, 6,000 Hungarians. 
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inhabitants. The apparently larger territory inhabited by the Slavs—a thing 
that may easily mislead the casual observer of an ethnographic map—is 
explained by the fact that the upland is a mountainous region, with very little 
population when not actually nil; whilst the coastal region inhabited by 
Italians is very densely populated. This, however, is worthy of note—that the 
entire province bears an unmistakable Latin and Italian imprint; and this 
explains why the men of eminence in artistic and cultural fields were always 
Italian. 

It also explains a more important point, that out of the clash of the forces 
converging on Trieste at the end of last century—irredentism, pan-Germanism, 
pan-Slavism and international socialism—only irredentism prevailed; and 
irredentism meant a force that was essentially political, in complete disregard 
of, and often clashing, with social and economic problems. When, after 1866, the 
eastern frontiers of Italy were fixed west of the Isonzo, Trieste became the theme 
of a popular legend. All over Italy the youth of two generations sang the songs 
of a Trieste waiting to be liberated and restored to the arms of the mother 
country. Mazzini, Garibaldi and Cavour had left the redemption of that last 
Province as a holy heritage. For this should be clearly understood : Italy is 
not the product of successive Medieval and modern developments, such as 
other European States are, with mobile and uncertain frontiers, which have 
taken different names at different times. France derives her name from the 
Franks, Germany from the Germans, and the movements of the peoples 
through the ages meant a changed shape for the nation. In Italy it is the 
Italians who derive their name from their country—and that country was a 
precise geographical entity before she ever was thought of as a political reality. 
The country, which the ancients already called Italy, had been given by Nature 
a definite skeleton of mountains and a very clear and unchangeable frame : the 
Romans called Italy that Peninsula which was enclosed by the Alps from the 
Tyrrhenian to the Adriatic Sea ; and in all centuries, even at the time when 
Italy was split into a hundred little States and domains, it was always admitted 
that the Julian Alps were the eastern frontiers and gates of the ‘ geographical 
expression ’ which was called Italy. The Alpine boundaries of the Regnum 
Italicum of the Holy Roman Empire were on the Julian Alps. The national 
unity and integrity of Italy is all one with this geographical unity, which was 
preordained by the line of the Alps, as Cicero says, non sine Numine Divino. 

After the First World War, Italy was generous enough to discuss with the 
new Yugoslav State her own eastern frontiers. Thus was signed the Treaty of 
Rapallo of November 20th, 1920, which set the seal upon the Italian quality 
of the Province this side of the Julian Alps and Mount Nevoso. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that she was not bound to do so, Italy with that Treaty guaranteed 
the status of a Free City to Fiume which, on October 30th, 1918, had spon- 
taneously proclaimed her unification with Italy ; furthermore, Italy gave up 
Northern and Central Dalmatia and the archipelago of the Dalmatian Islands, 
the possession of which, as well as the entire Venezia Giulia less Fiume, had been 
guaranteed to her by the Treaty of London of 1915. Professor R. W. Seton- 
Watson has described the Treaty of London of 1915 as ‘the maximum of 
immorality with the minimum of advantages.’ It is not quite clear where the 
immorality lies ; it is, however, stupendously true that never a nation entered, 
as Italy did, a world war for such a minimum of advantages. May it be men- 
tioned here that the Treaty of London promised Italy many other things 
besides, including, for instance, the ‘ equivalent compensations ’ stipulated in 
Article 13. Those additional promises were never kept, or kept too late and 
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in a ludicrous way. One day, indeed, the historians of the Second World War, 
taking up their narration from the Peace Treaties of the First World War, will 
say with Dante ‘ Ah, Costantin, di quanto mal fu matre . . .!’ 


IV 


To-day the rightful, nay the legitimate—as legitimate as the relationship of 
parents and children—possession of this Province by Italy is being contested 
by a Yugoslav nationalism which takes shelter under the mantle of a Demo- 
Communism. Let it be frankly said that there is nothing new in this. 

Swept temporarily away in 1918 by the fall of the Austrian Empire, the 
monster of pan-Germanism, the attacks were soon renewed by international 
Socialism and pan-Slavism under the new shape of Yugoslavism. The reaction 
of Trieste, even during the frightful economic crisis of 1919-1922, was imme- 
diate, almost violent. The city threw herself en masse upon Socialists, Com- 
munists and Slavs, anxious only to reassert her Italian nationality. In this 
sense, and for that reason, Trieste was the first Italian city to deliver herself to 
Fascism as an ideology of national integrity. But let it be noted that in 
Trieste the movement sprang from the masses of the people and worked itself 
upward ; and although Trieste was to regret Fascism very bitterly, it must be 
admitted that that early reaction had sprung from her deepest and most 
profound tradition of Jtalianitd. 

Of the arguments used by the new form of pan-Slavism called Yugoslavism, 
the first is that of an ethnical majority of Slavs in the Julian Province. We 
have already pointed out how such a claim is misleading ; it is furthermore 
obvious that it would neither be possible nor advantageous to sacrifice the 
numerous cities, with their ancient culture and high level of civilisation, to the 
scarcely populated rural uplands. 

Another argument is the ‘ oppressive denationalisation ’ endured by the 
Slavs under the Fascist régime and generally under Italian rule ever since 1919. 
To this, one can answer that it was exactly in that region that one of the first 
cells of Fascist infection developed ; in fact, Fascism already held sway over 
the Venezia Giulia when in other parts of Italy it was still looked upon with 
distrust. 

The principal argument, however and admittedly the most cogent—albeit 
a very debatable one—is that the great ports of Trieste and Fiume which were 
the natural outlets of all the vast hinterland of the mid-Danubian basin under 
the Habsburg Empire, did suffer, as a result of their annexation by Italy, a 
considerable contraction in the volume of traffic and a serious economic deca- 
dence. By their transfer to Yugoslavia, it is said, they would be open again to 
a great economic revival. 

No one will deny that both Trieste and Fiume have suffered a considerable 
shrinkage in the volume of their traffic. But can this honestly be ascribed solely 
to the Italian sovereignty over the cities ? Is it not more honest and more 
according to reality to say that the decline suffered by Trieste and Fiume was 
due to the political and economic splitting of the formerly compact, wealthy 
and powerful Austrian Empire into a number of States which, till the Second 
World War, were competing with one another and mutually blocking their 
access to the sea ? It was the final disappearance of the Austrian Empire as a 
political unity (which for political reasons had given an impetus not far from 

artificial to the ports of Trieste and Fiume) that helped to bring prosperity to 
the other lines of traffic, especially the river-lines of the Danube and the Elbe, 
or to develop secondary ports such as the Yugoslav port of Split (Spalato), 
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thus diverting elsewhere part of the traffic formerly monopolised by the two 
major Adriatic ports. Conversely, a total annexation of the Venezia Giulia by 
Yugoslavia would not alter the situation. .In the first place, the Venezia 
Giulia does not by itself represent a hinterland of any economic importance. 
Nor can it be taken for granted that a Yugoslav sovereignty would be sufficient 
to bring a flow of prosperity to Trieste and Fiume. In 1924 Italy leased to 
Yugoslavia for a period of ninety-nine years, and for the nominal rent of one 
gold lira per annum, the basin Thaon di Revel in the port of Fiume : Yugo- 
slavia never used it. Another zone of the same port was granted on similar 
terms to Hungary, and in 1930 the zone of Fiume was in toto declared a free 
port ; equally, at Trieste various quays and installations were leased to Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, Austria and even to Poland: all without any result. 
And for what reason ? The reason was to be found in the political and general 
economic conditions of the succession States of the Austrian Empire—not in 
the fact that Trieste and Fiume were now Italian. 

The causes of the economic decadence of Trieste and Fiume could conversely 
be set down as potential factors for a revival of those two ports: the interest 
which, severally and collectively, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
and Poland have in the use of Trieste and Fiume, quite apart from the interest 
which Yugoslavia may have in them—for Yugoslavia already possesses 700 
kilometres of her own sea-coast, with several excellent modern ports such as 
Susak, Buccari, Gravosa, Cattaro, already partially connected with the hinter- 
land by rails and roads. Equally interested in the revival of Trieste and Fiume, 
and in no small measure, are all the great maritime and commercial Powers, 
principally Great Britain and America, who would find in Trieste and Fiume 
two large and modern gateways to the Danubian basin. The revival of these 
ports could probably be realised, far better than by a forcible change of nation- 
ality, by some form of international administration that would include the 
important railways and roads which link them with the hinterland. 

But to say that Italy is responsible for the decline of Trieste is absurd. 
Until 1914, Trieste was the sole port of an Empire economically most prosperous 
and in a position to prevent the development of rival ports. Given the political 
and economic cémpetition of the succession States, Italy had no alternative but 
to transform in a radical way the basis of the economic fortune of Trieste by 
giving her a more strictly national basis. Thus Trieste became a great industrial 
centre, and developed its activity every year more through its relations with 
the rest of Italy. In 1938, the old relations and sources of Trieste traffics were 
inverted, and compared with 398,000 tons from the Levant there were 601,000 
tons from Italy, and compared with the small figure of 153,000 tons sailing 
from Trieste for the Levant there were 486,000 tons directed to the rest of 
Italy. Moreover, the prosperity of the port derived now mostly from the 
great impetus and development given to local industries, and eventually 
the city became more important than the port. 

Besides, one should not overlook the benefits which accrued to Trieste and 
the whole Venezia Giulia between the years 1919 and 1940—a partial but not 
negligible compensation for the decrease of traffic of the two ports. We will 
mention only the great dockyards of Trieste and Monfalcone ; the oil refineries— 
‘ Aquila ’—created ex novo at Trieste ; the Istrian aqueduct through which, for 
the first time in Istria, that barren and waterless region received the benefits of a 
vast and up-to-date system of irrigation and water supply ; the power station 
of the Upper Isonzo ; the electrification of the railways ; the development of 
the roads, including many ‘auto-strade’; the redemption of the Upper 
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Timavo and Arsa Lake ; the exploitation of the coal mines of the Arsa, the 
bauxite mines of Istria and Cherso Island, the mercury mines of Idria and the 
tin mines of Rabla ; without mentioning the increase and modernisation of 
tourist centres such as Abbazia and Postumia. 


V 


Of the foreign forces which converged on Trieste before 1914—pan-Ger- 
manism, pan-Slavism and international Socialism—to-day there remains only 
pan-Slavism under the shape of Yugoslavism. International Socialism has 
melted into Communism, which seems to-day to be all one with a new form of 
pan-Slavism ; and as for Yugoslavism, judging by the furious way in which it 
raises its banners on the Julian frontier, it appears to be a compound of Bol- 
shevism and exasperated Slavism, vindictive and re-vindicating, taking fresh 
heart both from the serious errors of the Fascist régime and from the new 
orientation of Russia—inflamed, one would say, by the stupendous victories of 
the Matushka and the legend of Tito. 

From this situation, two curious things come to the mind. One is that 
Trieste was never claimed by the Slavs for economic reasons, but solely for 
reasons of nationalist strategy, because, as the Slovenes used to say, Trieste 
would ‘ open to them the roads of the world,’ the Croats adding that without 
Trieste they would be unable to create that political domination of the Adriatic 
to which they have aspired ever since the inception of their national movement, 
in 1848. Indeed, the claim to the Isonzo and Tagliamento is not a recent one, 
but a printed programme of 1843—and the Southern Slavs had then no economic 
problem whatever. 

The other, and no less curious, point is that already in the first half of the 
nineteenth century a fanatic Slavist—as Klander says—‘ prophesied in Trieste — 
a Russian port.’ 

One might say that the Slovene ambition to hold Trieste is sheer madness, 
as of a man wishing to have a mouth bigger than his head. One might also say 
that a Yugoslav Trieste would be the ‘ Alsace-Lorraine ’ of a new Italy. Per- 
haps the Yugoslav politicians would do well to ponder upon this exact parallel 
and visualise that such a decision would be an unsurmountable obstacle to 
any normal relations between Yugoslavia and Italy. It is indeed a most 
striking aspect of the present situation that all parties in Italy are in unison 
upon the Italianity of Trieste—not even the Communists have found it possible 
to shirk the issue. 

It may happen that the course of events, and conceptions more aware of 
what should be expected from a new Italy, added to the profound consequences 
of the war, will induce Communism to correct the attitude of Slavism and 
envisage more soberly its position vis-d-vis Italy. Both Communism and 
Yugoslavism will have to take into account the relation between the new forces 
of Europe, and attune them to a mutual comprehension of the basic necessities 
of peoples. Yet already this stands clear on the horizon of this shattered new 
Europe : that spiritual values will count for more than actual needs, and their 
driving power will be greater and stronger than any brutal force. 


C. M. FRANZERO. 








